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BY THE EDITOR 


OST people earn their living by work. Whether they have 

a better or worse living depends upon working conditions 

and what they are paid for work. The individual in need of 

work goes to the employment office of the firm taking on employees, 
stands in line until someone tells him whether he is employed or not. 
He has absolutely no chance to bargain—he must have money so 
that he can pay for food and rent, consequently he 

Shall Labor is forced to accept such employment as may be of- 
Have Rights? fered him. Yet such an individual and every other 
worker employed in the plant knows that the em- 

ployer will use every manner of argument to keep wages down so that 
his own gains may be larger. The only way these workers can have a 
real work agreement is to act collectively. A single worker can 
easily be replaced but not a whole work force. So wage-earners 
form unions to do collectively what they cannot do singly—promote 
their economic interests so that they may have a square deal at 
work and higher standards of living for themselves and their families. 
The abstract right of wage-earners to organize in unions and 
bargain collectively has been recognized half a century or more but 
there had been no legal protection of wage-earners’ rights to exercise 
this right. With their control over employment, it is easy for em- 
ployers to penalize those who join unions. The real measure of 
workers’ rights to organize in unions is the effectiveness of the govern- 
ment in punishing infringements on this right. When wage-earners 
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have a right to organize and bargain collectively through represent- 
atives of their own choosing, it follows that employers violate this 
right when they attempt to control or influence workers’ representa- 
tives or refuse to meet and bargain with those representatives. After 
the NRA with its specific recognition of Labor’s right to organize 
was made the law of the land, society assumed the obligation of en- 
forcing this right. Further legislation providing the agencies and 
methods of enforcement with penalties for violation is necessary be- 
cause employers are unwilling voluntarily to include Labor's rights in 
their basis for determining labor management policies. Hearings 
before House and Senate Committees to which the Wagner-Connery 
Industrial Relations Board Bill was referred has accumulated incon- 
trovertible evidence that many employers either ignore Labor’s right 
to representation through persons of their own choosing or devise 
ways of evasion. ‘The question of whether Labor shall have the right 
to organize and to bargain collectively is now squarely before Con- 
gress and Congress cannot avoid decision. Passage of the Wagner 
Bill will give reality to this right. Failure to act will constitute 
denial of the right which is most fundamental in securing justice and 
economic progress. More than forty millions of persons are vitally 
affected by the action of Congress on this measure upon which the 
Federation expects early action. This measure will give legal sanction 
to a moral and economic right which society has long recognized. Shall 
Labor have rights? This is the issue. 


When every business concern is trying to compete with 
N.R.A. all other members of the industry and even with concerns 

in other industries and there are no rules which must be 
observed by all in the industry, each management has to overcome 
handicaps of unfair practices in addition to its struggle to make 
profits. To provide the common rules and fair practices that would 
put order and purpose into industry, the National Recovery Act was 
enacted for an emergency period. In its trial years it put a bottom 
into business so that destructive competition would not destroy stand- 
ards of fair practices as well as industries themselves. 

The National Recovery Administration was a gigantic under- 
taking even if it had complete cooperation of all parties concerned. 
But considering the fact that the law itself had to be interpreted 
through administration, that the administrative staff had only ex- 
perience as controlled by the old regime and was groping for the 
meaning of the law, and that industry itself had to break from its 
old moorings and practices and develop the procedure of balanced 
economy—that all of this has been imperfectly accomplished should 
occasion little wonder. No group expected more or fell more com- 
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pletely short of expectations than the wage-earners employed in 
industries. Costs of living rose more rapidly than wages, the level 
of unemployment dropped very little, employers refused to obey the 
law directing them not to interfere with wage-earners’ right to or- 
ganize for representation in collective bargaining but the answer is 
effective administration and power to enforce law. 

There is no question but that many industrialists have secured 
codes that gave them special privileges but the answer is the develop- 
ment of a trained, efficient staff to administer the law and work for 
the intended balance in economic welfare. We have no executives or 
technicians experienced in the technique of a balanced economy—that 
will come with time and with power to enforce. Our brief experience 
with the NRA demonstrates the basic soundness of its fundamentals 
and discloses how it can become a better functioning agency. 

Both Labor and Industry feel that we should continue in our 
effort to develop industrial order. To return to uncontrolled com- 
petition is unthinkable in the light of the wreckage that still confronts 
us. Yet if we would keep our voluntary institutions, some curb must 
be devised for the profit motive. Even now the strongest deterrent 
to recovery under the NRA is employers’ great desire to retain ar- 
bitrary management of industry. 

Organized labor is committed to the development of a balanced 


recovery with an effective administration equipped with power to 
enforce. We are embarked on a project which must be continued for 
the alternative is chaos which only a dictatorship could end. 


The great economic fact which has stood out most 
Social clearly in this depression is the interdependence of 
Responsibility all economic activity. No one person or enterprise 

can succeed alone. All are essential in some relation- 
ship in the economic structure as producers or consumers. The impli- 
cations of this basic fact lead directly to our social obligation to pro- 
vide incomes for those shut out from making their normal contribu- 
tions. The employer who lays off workers because he must contract 
his operations to protect his investments, is depriving other business 
men of customers, thus retarding the business current. Those de- 
prived of opportunities to earn must be provided with incomes if our 
organization for production is to be safeguarded. This is the purpose 
of economic security legislation, providing old-age pensions, unem- 
ployment compensation, mothers’ pensions, and grants for maternal 
and child welfare. If we can tide over these various groups so that 
they may continue to live normal lives, functioning as consumers, 
our economic social structure can go on unimpaired. There are two 
groups in our population from which we expect little contribution 
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in the way of work—those under 18 and those over 65. There are 
nearly 7,000,000 persons 65 years of age or over, of whom approxi- 
mately a million are dependent on public support and the great ma- 
jority are on relief. Many investments on which this group relied 
for old-age incomes were wiped out by the depression. Others, de- 
pendent on children or relatives, have had to turn to public relief. 
Industry is increasingly reluctant to employ workers over 60, while 
medical science is lengthening the life span. Unless we provide in- 
comes for those who do not have an independent income, this group 
will become a menace to the well-being of many others. 

Old-age pensions have steadily gained in favor as the practical 
answer to this problem. Twenty states and two territories have 
adopted the principle. To encourage this kind of legislation the 
Administration proposes Federal subventions matching local provi- 
sions not in excess of $15.00 per month. Supplementing this type of 
old-age relief a Federal system of old-age pensions to which employers 
and employees make equal contributions based on wages paid the 
employees, is proposed. This system is for those who have been wage- 
earners practically all of their lives. The benefits are adjusted to 
earnings with adjustments favorable to the lower income groups, with 
a minimum monthly payment of $10 and a maximum of $85. Such 
benefits would be paid those who had spent a lifetime in productive 
work which as we know does not pay a saving wage adequate to lay 
by incomes for the unproductive years. 

These proposals are certainly a fundamental step toward a pro- 
gram of social justice. 


The June meeting of the International Labor 
Conference will consider the following items 
which have been placed on the agenda: 


International 
Labor Standards 


1. Maintenance of rights in course of acquisition and acquired rights under invalidity, 
old-age, and widows’ and orphans’ insurance on behalf of workers who transfer their 
residence from one country to another. 

. Employment of women on underground work in mines of all kinds. 


. Unemployment among young persons. 
. The recruiting of labor in colonies and in other territories with analagous conditions. 


. Holidays with pay. 
. Reduction of hours of work. 

The mere listing of these subjects reflects the close economic rela- 
tionship existing between countries buying and selling in world mar- 
kets. Lower standards of employment in any country constitute a 
handicap to fair competition for any country that tries to maintain 
higher standards of living and fair competition. Obviously an agency 
that can influence world-wide standards of employment would serve to 
bring up standards in backward areas and to strengthen higher stand- 
ards in other countries. For example, we have been struggling to 
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raise standards in the textile industry here in the United States only 
to find manufacturers moving to Brazil while Japan floods our mar- 
kets with cotton cloth at low prices and makers of textile machinery 
ship machines to countries that have bought textiles in foreign markets. 
If the necessary protective labor standards could be maintained in all 
countries, competition in trade would not be at the expense of human 
welfare. 

Of the topics on the agenda three and six are foremost in the 
minds of workers in this country. Our overpowering unemployment 
problem has made us very conscious of the plight of boys and girls 
ready to assume responsibility for their own lives but unable to find a 
place where they are wanted. The International Labor Office esti- 
mates that out of the 25 millions of unemployed in the world about 
25 per cent are young persons under 25 years. A letter from the Sec- 
retary of Labor, in response to Senate Resolution No. 67, estimates 
that the number unemployed under 25 in the United States is approxi- 
mately 20 per cent. Here is an important and serious problem to 
which new and constructive thinking must be applied. No existing 
practice can be made to fit the situation. 

Reduction of the hours of work is a principle on which exper- 
ience in this country is most important. The conference will discuss 
the immediate application of the 40-hour week while large industries 
in this country have been successfully operating on less—35, 33 and 30. 
The I. L. O. convention will make the 40-hour week immediately ap- 
plicable to public works undertaken or subsidized by Governments; 
the iron and steel industry; building and contracting; glass bottle 
manufacture; and coal mining. 

Like our code hearings, arguments and evidence must be factual 
and technical. Participation in Geneva offers a new opportunity for 
labor leadership equipped with data and experience. 


Employee-representation plans have so many of 

More Sophisticated the outer forms of a real organization that 

Methods some have been inclined to be tolerant of them 

and to think that the agency might prove valu- 

able. Those who are responsible for company union promotion have 

talked of cooperation between management and workers, workers’ rep- 

resentation, collective bargaining as though these things could exist in 

an organization which employers initiate and control. It is common 

knowledge that the company union has been promoted as the more 

sophisticated method of opposing real unions—a less crude method 
which puts unions on the defensive. 

The company union movement—advisedly called—started with 

the company union inaugurated in the Colorado Fuel and Iron Com- 
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pany, by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. Several companies experimented 
with it so that the “American Plan” movement which rose up after the 
World War to destroy unions found it a practical agency for their 
purposes, 

It is common information that a Conference Committee com- 
posed of the personnel chiefs of a dozen or more large corporations 
constituted the strategy board for the company union movement. 
This committee had a clearing center for experience in operating 
company unions which was at the disposal of management represent- 
atives. The statistical agency for the movement was the National 
Industrial Conference Board. When it was obvious that the Na- 
tional Recovery Bill would be enacted, advice went out to set up 
company unions and hold elections in order to forestall union organi- 
zation. Insurance companies and various other mutual agencies 
handed out “model” constitutions, amended to meet developing 
situations. 

One of the leaders in the company union movement was Arthur 
H. Young, who was made vice-president of the U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion in charge of personnel. The following revealing letter under 
date of June 16, 1934, was addressed to L. M. Korndorff, President, 
Federal Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company, was recently made 
public: 

“I am returning herewith Senator Barbour’s letter to you and apologize for the delay, 
but I have been in Chicago, Gary and Pittsburgh since its receipt. 

“My guess is that Congress will today pass the joint resolution proposed as an alter- 
nate to the Wagner Bill and that will end, for the time being at least, many of our 
troubles in that respect. Personally I view the passage of the joint resolution with 
equanimity. It means that temporary measures, which cannot last more than a year, 
will be substituted for the permanent legislation proposed in the Wagner Bill. I do not 
believe that there will ever be, again, as good a chance for the passage of the Wagner 
Act as exists now, and the trade is a mighty good compromise. 

“I have read carefully the joint resolution, and my personal opinion is that it is not 
going to bother us very much. For one thing, it would be necessary, if the newly created 
boards are to order and supervise elections in our plants, that they first set aside as 
invalid the elections just completed. I do not think this can be done. If, in 1935, our 
elections should occur in the second half of June rather than the first half, the board 
would automatically be legislated out of existence before that date. If they try to 
horn in on us in any situation in the meantime, I think we have our fences pretty 
securely set up. Therefore, and for other reasons, I am in favor of compromising by 
not opposing the passage of the joint resolution. This, of course, is my own personal 
opinion. I have not yet had a chance to clear it with our people here.” 


Very truly yours, A. r- be ser 
tce-President. 


When the Twentieth Century Fund began a searching inquiry of 
the effects of the National Recovery Act upon labor, it was reported 
Mr. Young, although a member of the Board of this Fund, sent out 
letters advising corporations to ignore its questionnaire. 

The company union movement has done its best to outwit those 
administering and enforcing the National Recovery Act as well as 
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the wage-earners who guilelessly thought that a declaration of public 
policy by Congress would be accepted in good faith by employers. It 
was promoters of the company union movement in the rubber industry 
who purchased machine guns, fortified the plants with electric and 
barbed wire, and laid in food supplies when their employees pressed 
their right to collective bargaining through union representatives. 


To be a trade unionist means something more 
A Way of Living than just membership in a union—it means a way 

of living organized to achieve definite objectives. 
This is why large accessions to unions often dwindle away leaving 
only those who really believe in the union way of living and who have 
the courage to stand by their convictions. A trade unionist believes 
that all wage-earners have a right to a square deal in all their 
work relationships and should have a voice in determining what is a 
square deal. The fundamental principle of unionism is the fundamen- 
tal principle of free government—the right of the governed to rep- 
resentation. Those who believe in this principle firmly enough to 
insist on making it the basis of their organization for living are the 
staunch trade unionists who have made freedom and justice realities 
in the lives of the masses of wage-earners. 

In a sense the trade union movement is a crusade for justice. 
Men and women have given their blood and all that makes life worth 
living for this cause. But the crusade for the adoption of principles 
only clears the way for their use. The trade union must be able to 
direct wage-earners in the exercise of their rights and in the fulfillment 
of the accompanying obligations. The trade union executive must 
not only know what are the abstract rights of union members but 
what are their rights under specific working conditions and what is 
fair production in return. The technical side of production is as 
much a field for his study as it is for management. 

While the union executive has the responsibilities of leadership, 
union rank and file members have just as important obligations. If 
they are true trade unionists the obligations of union members are a 
primary responsibility. Maintenance of union membership becomes 
a fixed rule of living with the responsibility of practicing union prin- 
ciples of living in all relationships. 

The union member must know union principles and policies and 
will use his influence to support the work of the union. Union mem- 
bership and the union movement are positive—standing for great 
principles of human freedom and welfare. The union movement is 
an institution which can help our nation reach new levels of pros- 
perity and national greatness. 








THE WAY FORWARD“ 


WILLIAM GREEN 


WO years ago, we recognized 
that we must have a change in 
our economic order. We could 
not go on under the conditions which 
had developed. President Roosevelt 
immediately took the lead in initiating 
that change: industry was ready and 
eager to follow him, because industry 
recognized its own inability to find its 
way out of the depression. Labor also 
was eager to cooperate with the Presi- 
dent in his efforts to bring about a bal- 
anced economic order. We realized 
that any change must be achieved 
through the cooperation of industry 
and labor—and that in order for 
those two groups to cooperate fully 
there must be government supervi- 
sion. Any program of recovery must 
depend for success upon the best 
efforts of all interests in our economic 
life. The program must be one of 
social control, and not one designed 
for the benefit of any single group. 
On June 16, 1933, with the sym- 
pathy and support of every element 
_in our nation, we began the experi- 
‘ment of the N.R.A. I was con- 
'vinced at that time and I am still 
_ convinced that the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the N.R.A. are sound. The 
Recovery Program represents the 
only plan which is available to us at 
this time for the rehabilitation of our 
economic system and for the rehabili- 
tation of millions of men and women 
who have suffered so bitterly during 
the depression. 
* Statement of William Green, President of 
the American Federation of Labor before the 


Finance Committee of the Senate on the N.R.A. 
March 29, 1935. 


As far as labor is concerned, there 
were four fundamental purposes of 
the N.R.A. I want very briefly to 
evaluate our progress to date in the 
light of these objectives. The work- 
ing men and women of this country 
relied upon the N.R.A. for (1) the 
right to self-organization and collec- 
tive bargaining; (2) an increase in 
consumer purchasing power; (3) re- 
employment through an adequate de- 
crease in the hours of work; and (4) 
fairer working conditions through 
the elimination of child labor, better 
protection of health of the workers 
and the elimination of various unfair 
labor practices. 

First in importance was the right 
of self-organization and collective 
bargaining provided by Section 7 (a) 
of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act. I shall not pretend today that 
labor has received the benefits which 
were intended from Section 7(a). 
Many employers, who in their dis- 
tress agreed to the principles of self- 
organization and collective bargain- 
ing, failed to keep their promises as 
soon as they found themselves in pos- 
session of the rights conferred upon 
them by the N.R.A. The principle 
of collective bargaining has never 
been generally accepted by American 
industry. Yet, organization of the 
workers and genuine collective bar- 
gaining is essential. It is the only 
way by which the necessary adjust- 
ment in hours, wages and working 
conditions can be effected. It was 
never intended that the codes would 
regulate more than minimum condi- 
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tions, which would be the starting 
point for negotiations between em- 
ployers and employees. 

In the fact of the fierce and deter- 
mined opposition to organization and 
collective bargaining, which has al- 
ways prevailed, it would be absurd to 
expect that we could accomplish in 
less than two years a complete 
change in employer attitudes and 
policies. I wish to emphasize, how- 
ever, that the N.R.A. is the first step 
in the establishment of real collective 
bargaining. As such it must not be 
underestimated; as such it has served 
a great purpose. 

The N.R.A. has given millions of 
workers the legal right and the cour- 
age to organize for the first time in 
their lives. It has made them feel 
free men for the first time in their 
lives. They will not see that right 


taken from them without a struggle. 
On this most important phase of the 
new economic order instituted by the 
N.R.A., we need now to take the 
second step. We need to strengthen 
and clarify the collective bargaining 


provisions of the Act. I have al- 
ready urged that this can best be 
done by a Federal Statute, as pro- 
posed by the Wagner Labor Dis- 
putes Bill. A Federal Statute will 
extend the self-organization and col- 
lective bargaining provisions of the 
Recovery Program to all employees. 
Collective bargaining must not be 
looked upon as an emergency meas- 
ure only. It must become a basic 
part of the changed economic order 
which is our ultimate aim. 

The second thing which labor ex- 
pected from the N.R.A. was an 
increase in consumer purchasing 
power in order that a better balance 
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in our economic machinery might be 
achieved. You have already had 
called to your attention by represent- 
atives of the Administration certain 
reports concerning this particular 
phase of the program. When we 
attempt -to analyze the situation, 
however, it is clear that there has not 
yet been opportunity to make the 
adjustments which such a program 
requires and it is also clear that there 
is much still to be desired in the way 
of facts and figures if we are fully 
to evaluate the accomplishments to 
date. 

On the one hand, we meet with 
comprehensive reports on the in- 
creases in payroll which have been 
brought about under the code, and 
on the other hand, we are faced with 
the problem of increased productiv- 
ity and necessary wage adjustments. 
We are committed to a program 
predicated upon the increase of the 
consumption of industrial and agri- 
cultural products through an increase 
of purchasing power. Certainly, no 
convincing proof has been advanced 
that our premise is not sound. On 
the coptrary, we have, I believe, 
learned through our brief months of 
experience that the sharp fluctuations 
in the activities of our whole eco- 
nomic structure can be to a degree, 
at least, stabilized through the estab- 
lishment of minimum rates of pay 
and maximum hours of work. 

Certainly, one of the most out- 
standing achievements which we have 
experienced under the N.R.A. is the 
abolition of certain “sweatshop” con- 
ditions which have prevailed for many 
years and which, under conditions of 
savage cut-throat competition were 
becoming increasingly aggravated. 
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Hourly wage rates of seven or ten 
cents have been increased to twenty- 
five and thirty cents. It is not difficult 
to imagine what it has meant to the 
workers concerned to have their 
hourly rates which prevailed at the 
depth of the downward surge in our 
economic activity doubled and tripled 
through codes of fair competition. 

I do not propose to consider at this 
time the adequacy of the minimum 
wage rates which the codes have pro- 
vided, nor will I present before your 
committee today testimony with re- 
gard to the hardship which has 
resulted because of the fact that pro- 
vision has not been made for the ad- 
justment of all rates throughout 
codified industries. As a general 
policy, the Administration has not 
established rates above the minimum 
in codes of fair competition. There 
is much to be said for this policy. In 
any given industry, it is virtually im- 
possible to set standard rates for all 
occupations which would fully pro- 
tect the workers involved. Further- 
more, any attempt to establish rates 
throughout indusry through codes of 
fair competition would seriously inter- 
fere with the right of employees to 
determine their rates of pay through 
negotiations, even though we recog- 
nize that code rates established for 
any class of work are only minimum 
rates for that class of work. Up to 
the present time, it has not been pos- 
sible to include in codes general pro- 
visions with regard to the adjustment 
of rates above the minimum on the 
basis of which adequate protection 
could be given to those workers who 
possess greater skill than that of 
common labor which is the basis for 
code minimum rates. 


We feel very keenly that there is 
yet much to be done before our pro- 
gram of planning for the elimination 
of unfair trade practices, or unfair 
labor practices can become a reality. 
But I say to you most emphatically 
that what has already been accomp- 
lished in lifting minimum rates out of 
the depths to which they had been 
driven in 1932 and 1933 is a real 
achievement. Certainly none of us 
here could be reconciled to a return 
to those times when conditions of em- 
ployment were almost wholly beyond 
control. 

Labor expected from the N.R.A., 
also, an increase in employment pos- 
sibilities and a stablization of employ- 
ment. In 1933, before the adoption 
of the N.R.A., we reached the ap- 
palling number of 14,000,000 unem- 
ployed. By October, 1933, when the 
N.R.A. had become effective through 
the President’s Reemployment Agree- 
ment and codes that figure had been 
reduced to 11,000,000. It stands at 
about that today. That men can be 
put back to work by a reduction in the 
hours of work has been amply proven. 
It is no longer a matter for argu- 
ment or for speculation. Our experi- 
ence of the past eighteen months is 
evidence which cannot be doubted. 
The N.R.A. has established beyond 
question the soundness of the principle 
of reduction of hours of work as a 
means of bringing about reemploy- 
ment. That there are still many mil- 
lions of unemployed is not proof 
against the soundness of the principle. 
It is, rather, proof only that we have 
been too hesitant and timid to reduce 
the hours of work sufficiently to ab- 
sorb a major portion of the unem- 
ployed. Hours of work have been 
fixed by most of the codes at 40 per 
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week. That is too long a work week, 
in view of the present technological 
and managerial development of in- 
dustry. 

We have simply not yet been able 
to adjust our thinking and our plan- 
ning to the changed economic system 
which we have been building up since 
the beginning of this century. We 
have not yet realized fully that we 
have come to a place where we can 
with safety and with profit bring about 
a drastic reduction in the hours of 
work. Nevertheless, we have, under 
the N.R.A., made a long step in that 
direction. Many industries which be- 
fore the adoption of the codes were 
working sixty, seventy, and eighty 
hours per week have now reduced 
am hours of work to forty or forty- 

ve. 

What the reduction of hours of 
work has meant is shown by a com- 
parison of the index numbers of pro- 
duction, employment, and payrolls 
since the N.R.A. During the period 
from July to November, 1933, while 
the N.R.A. codes were becoming 
effective, and while much of industry 
was still working under the Presi- 
dent’s Reemployment Agreement, the 
reports of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics show that production declined 
30%; yet employment during that 
time increased almost 6%, and pay- 
rolls increased 10%. I do not be- 
lieve that a similar record could be 
found at any other time in our in- 
dustrial history. The ability of in- 
dustry not only to maintain but 
actually to increase employment and 
payrolls while production decreased, 
shows what the recovery program 
can do. If we compare that time 
with the period from March, 1933, 
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to May, 1933, when industry was 
trying to produce as much as possible 
before it was placed under any re- 
striction as to hours and wages, we 
see that during those months, while 
production increased 63%, employ: 
ment increased only 17%, and pay- 
rolls increased only 27%. 

Those two comparisons of pro- 
duction, employment and payrolls 
probably show as clearly as anything 
could show just what the N.R.A. has 
done. It is highly significant that the 
codes make possible a steadiness of 
employment and payrolls which was 
not possible under the former un- 
regulated conditions. In the past, 
production increases were generally 
accompanied by longer hours, which 
restricted and to a large degree pre- 
vented increases in employment. We 
can see from this comparison of code 
and pre-code conditions exactly what 
would happen if the N.R.A. were not 
continued. We should return at once 
to a situation in which some men 
worked seventy, eighty or ninety 
hours per week, while others searched 
diligently and desperately for work 
which they could not find. 

One other example will show what 
the N.R.A. has done toward a stabili- 
zation of employment and payrolls. 
From May to September, 1934, pro- 
duction decreased 20 per cent; there 
was a period of six months in 1932, 
from January to July, when a similar 
decrease in production occurred. 
Now, if we look at the changes in 
employment and payrolls during 
those two periods, we find that under 
the codes, employment decreased 
only 10 per cent, while in the pre- 
code period, it decreased 16 per cent; 
payrolls under the codes decreased 
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13 per cent, while in the pre-code 
period, there was a 23 per cent de- 
crease. In other words, when there 
was no code protection, declines in 
production were accompanied by sub- 
stantial declines in employment and 
drastic reductions in rates of pay. 

We have not put all of the unem- 
ployed back to work, but the pro- 
gram we have initiated under the 
_N.R.A. is capable of bringing about 
complete reemployment. We need 
,only to reduce further the hours of 
work, while maintaining earnings, to 
jmake the Recovery Program fully 
effective. 

We cannot, after all, expect to 
make more than a beginning in the 
short time during which the N.R.A. 
has been in effect. The average 
length of the codes, according to 
the Division of Research and Plan- 
ning of the N.R.A., is less than one 
year. The first code adopted, that 
of the cotton textile industry, did not 
become effective until July, 1933. It 
takes time to do what we have tried 
to do under the N.R.A. It is my 
opinion that in June, 1933, we began 
an experiment which has had and 
will have a profound and beneficial 
effect upon. our economic life. But 
that experiment must not be judged 
by what it has done in the short time 
it has been in effect. Great changes 
are not accomplished within the 
short space of two years. If we 
have made the start, and can show 
that we are on the right road, we 
have done much. 

Labor believes we have made a 
start and that we are going in the 
right direction. It is not to be ex- 
pected that those persons who are 
determined to follow their own self- 


ish interests will endorse the N.R.A. 
It imposes restrictions upon them: 
it curtails their freedom to exploit 
their fellows. The confirmed chis- 
elers, the people who never have 
wanted to play a fair game will not 
favor any kind of regulation. They 
are the people who are today deter- 
mined to do away with all regulation 
and return to the pre-code days of 
long hours, low wages, and intoler- 
able working conditions. 

There are certain long established 
evils in industry which the N.R.A. 
has succeeded in destroying. Proba- 
bly the most outstanding is child 
labor. This in itself is a supreme 
achievement which will have pro- 
found and far-reaching effects upon 
our social and economic life. The 
N.R.A. has also gone a long way 
toward the elimination of the intol- 
erable sweatshop conditions which 
existed in many industries. It has 
made a beginning in the control of 
homework; it has outlawed some of 
the most vicious and harmful labor 
practices under which workers have 
suffered. For example, in one indus- 
try, it has been customary to charge 
to the worker who was using a 
machine the cost of repairing any 
breakdown which might occur. That 
has been changed. The N.R.A. 
has brought about improvements 
in employer-employee relationships 
in many establishments and even in 
many entire industries. 

We come now to the problem of 
the small enterprise. We hear again 
and again that the small enterprise 
is subjected to very serious abuses 
under the monopolistic practices 
which are permitted, if not fostered, 
under the codes. We are also told 
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that the small enterprises which do 
not have certain of the advantages 
enjoyed by larger companies cannot 
afford to make the improvements in 
conditions of employment that are re- 
quired under the codes. 

At the outset it is interesting to 
note that the “small enterprise” has 
not yet been clearly defined. Where 
is the dividing line to be drawn? We 
are all aware, however, that in cer- 
tain industries small units have for 
many years carried on their business 
on the basis of drastic price-cutting 
which was made possible only by 
sweat-shep rates of pay. We know 
that the conditions which prevailed 
in this country after 1929, encour- 
aged the establishment of such units. 
We recognize on the other hand that 
in certain lines of activity, there is 
an undisputed place for the small 
unit and it must be protected from 
the detrimental practices of the 
larger companies. 

Our accomplishments since the 
summer of 1933 mark the beginning 
of a great development. But if we 
are to succeed, no undermining of 
this base can be tolerated. Our 
whole structure must not be jeop- 
ardized through the sub-minimum 
standards of a very small minority 
of enterprises whose economic exis- 
tence is not justified. 

In considering the problem of a 
small enterprise we should take full 
cognizance of the fact that not all 
larger units have advantages and 
operating economies over the smaller 
units. In a large number of cases 
the smaller unit is not at a disadvan- 
tage but actually has certain real ad- 
vantages over the larger competitor. 
This point is clearly illustrated in the 
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Dun & Bradstreet Retail Trade Sur- 
vey for the year 1933. I am not 
commenting here on the effects of the 
codes in these establishments because 
this information is not yet available, 
but I do want to bring to your atten- 
tion some of the results which were 
brought out by the studies to which 
I refer. 

In the absence of any clear defini- 
tion as to what constitutes the small 
enterprise we have broken down 
these figures in two classifications: 
retail outlets with annual sales of 
$10,000 per year or under and re- 
tail outlets with annual sales over 
$10,000 up to and including $100,- 
ooo. From these figures of concerns 
reporting profits, there would seem 
to be a direct connection between the 
relatively high profits which are 
shown by certain smaller units and 
their relatively low wage costs. For 
example: the study of bakeries shows 
that in the small units the percent 
which profits constituted of net sales 
was twice that of the larger units 
and the percent which wages consti- 
tuted of net sales was less than one- 
half of the figures for the larger 
units. In the case of the five and 
ten cent stores, the percentage of 
profits for the smaller units was 60% 
above that for the larger units, while 
the percentage of costs represented 
by wages was approximately only 
one-third. The small enterprise in 
the photography field showed profits 
three times as high as those for large 
units while wage costs on a percent- 
age basis were only approximately 
one-half for those of the larger units. 

These brief examples clearly show 
that there is no foundation to any 
general statement that the small en- 
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terprise is operating at a disadvan- 
tage and must receive special con- 
sideration. On the contrary, these 
examples conclusively prove that in 
many cases the small enterprises 
show more favorable earnings than 
the larger units and that these more 
favorable earnings are largely due 
to the lower costs of labor that 
prevail. 

One of the chief complaints 
against the N.R.A. is its failure to 
achieve full compliance with code 

| provisions. I believe that most em- 
ployers have observed code provi- 

| sions covering hours, wages and gen- 
‘eral working conditions. Of course, 
there are many employers who have 
not—who have resorted to every 
kind of trickery to evade their re- 
sponsibilities under the recovery pro- 
gram, while they took advantage of 
that program for their own benefit. 
{There will always be a lawless min- 
ority, no matter what the law may 
be. We knew this would be so when 
the law was adopted. Those lawless 
few can and will be brought into line. 
President Roosevelt in his talk to the 
code authorities gathered in Wash- 
ington a year ago this month, said 
in this regard: 


“Tt is . . . common sense for the 
consuming public in their own inter- 
ests as well as for labor and for 
industry, to join in seeing to it that 
the few who think only of selfish 
gain be made to play the game with 
the overwhelming majority.” 


He described the same condition 
when last June he said, in talking of 
the recovery program: 

“It is well for us to remember 


that humanity is a long way from 
being perfect and that a selfish mi- 


nority in every act of life... will 
always continue to think of them- 
selves first and their fellow beings 
second.” 


These statements of President Roose- 
velt apply not only to the field of 
compliance with code provisions, but 
to support of the entire recovery 
{ program. I do not believe that the 
majority of employers are willing to 


| see the N.R.A. scrapped. I know 


\that labor is not. There is again 
a wilful and selfish minority opposed 
to regulation for the common good. 
It is they who are attempting to end 
the experiment upon which we em- 
barked two years ago. They must 
not be permitted to do so. 

Compliance with code provisions 
can be secured. The best means of 
securing that compliance is through 
self-organization of the workers. As 
soon as workers are really free to 
organize they will see to it that un- 
scrupulous employers do not take un- 
fair advantage either of their em- 
ployees or of their competitors, 
through unfair labor practices. 

Of course, the N.R.A. has not met 
with the approval of all groups or of 
all individuals. Of course, there are 
people who have been forced to do 
things they did not want to do be- 
cause of the N.R.A. Business has 
improved to such a point that some 
employers are now anxious to go 
ahead without the necessary coopera- 
tion with government or the neces- 
sary protection for labor. What two 
years ago was looked upon as gov- 
ernment assistance in getting business 
out of a very tight place has now 
become the unwarranted interference 
of government in business. So many 
business men want to do away with 
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the N.R.A. and go back to the old 
system. We can never go back. We 
must have an agency which is de- 
signed to bring order into our indus- 
trial life. We must build upon the 
experience of the past two years, if 
\ we are to achieve economic balance. 
We can no more hope for automatic 
recovery now than we could in 
March, 1933. We cannot forget 
that we still have 11,000,000 unem- 
ployed and that a return to normal 
functioning of our economic system 
cannot be expected until the condi- 
tions which created that unemploy- 
ment are corrected. Nor do we want 
to return to the pre-depression days 
of ruthless competition in every 
phase of our industrial life. 

It would seem to me in all fair- 
ness that if there is any group in the 
industrial life of this nation which 
might with justification feel that the 
N.R.A. has been a failure, it would 
be labor. We have not received all 
we hoped for; the collective bargain- 
ing portions of the Act have not been 
enforced; minimum wages established 
in the codes are too low; the hours 
fixed in the codes have been too long 
to re-absorb into industry all the mil- 
lions of unemployed whom we hoped 
to see reemployed and the wage rates 
fixed have not been adequate. Labor 
has not been given the place in the 
determination of code provisions nor 
in the administration of those provi- 
sions which it had every right to ex- 
pect, and which it did indeed expect. 
We have demanded again and again 
that labor must be given representa- 
tion upon every code authority which 
is constituted under the N.R.A.; we 
have demanded that labor be equally 
represented with industry upon every 
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board set up to administer the N.R.A. 
We still urge equal representation; 
we still urge a very significant short- 
ening of the work week, and an in- 
crease in minimum rates of pay. We 
urge that the collective bargaining 
provisions of the Act be strengthened 
and clarified by legislation. All the 
changes which we urge, however, let 
me point out, are predicated upon the 
continuation of the N.R.A. 

In December of last year, I sum- 
marized the recommendations of 
labor with regard to the N.R.A. as 
follows: 


1. That Section 7(a) which pro- 
vides for collective bargaining, be 
retained, and that it become the law 
of the land without regard to whether 
or not it may be incorporated in in- 
dustrial codes of fair practice. 

2. That provisions for the regula- 
tion of child labor, the establishment 
of minimum rates of pay and maxi- 
mum hours be retained. 

3. That provision for the elimina- 
tion of unfair trade practices be 
made. 

4. That the new N.R.A. be broad- 
ened in its scope, so as to provide 
for appropriate labor representation 
upon all code authorities and equal 
representation with industry in the 
administration of the National Re- 
covery Act. 


I shall not today attempt any dis- 
cussion of the changes which labor 
would like to see in the N.R.A. 
When a new N.R.A. bill is submitted, 
I shall hope for an opportunity to 
make specific recommendations as to 
the form the law should take. 

There is, however, one proposed 
change of such great importance that 
I must call it to your attention. It 
has been proposed before your Com- 
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mittee that certain codes be dropped 
from the N.R.A. and some millions 
of workers be left without any pro- 
tection. That must not be. I cannot 
be too emphatic in my statement that 
the N.R.A. must cover all workers. 
There are between 2,000,000 and 
3,000,000 men and women employed 
in the so-called service trades. They 
are among the most exploited and 
poorly paid groups of workers in this 
entire country. I say now that labor 
will never willingly see them denied 
the protection given to all other work- 
ers and will oppose with all the force 
at its command any attempt to limit 
the N.R.A, in such a way that these 
millions of men and women will be 
without any regulation as to their 
wages, hours and working conditions. 
It is squarely up to the Federal Gov- 
ernment to chart the course which is 
to be followed. The formation of 
policy must be centralized under the 
National Recovery Administration. 
It is not my province to discuss the 
legal basis for the protection of these 
workers. It is my firm conviction, 
however, that some method can and 
must be found whereby they shall be 
covered by codes. 

I am receiving many statements 
from unions and from _ individual 
workers all over the country, to the 
effect that the N.R.A. must be con- 
tinued for at least two years more, 
in order that we may know what kind 


of a permanent organization we must 
build. As one expression of the 
workers’ desire for a continuation of 
the N.R.A., let me read to you an 
extract from a letter which I received 
recently: 


“At the regular meeting of the 
Central Trades and Labor Council 
of Greater New York and Vicinity, 
held on March 21, 1935, the dele- 
gates assembled voted unanimously 
that the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act be continued and extended 
for a period of at least two years 
or more and that its provisions be 
amended to conform with the recom- 
mendations as enunuciated by the 
American Federation of Labor .. . 
and I have been authorized and in- 
structed to convey to you that our 
Central Body favors the extension of 
ye National Industrial Recovery 
Act.” 


No one would urge tearing down 
the foundations of a great bridge or 
dam on the theory that it should be 
destroyed because it was not yet a 


completed structure. Yet, there are 
those who urge that a great social 
and economic experiment be scrapped 
because it has not reached completion 
in the short space of two years. 
Labor is not so impatient. Labor 
recognizes that social progress is a 
slow and unending task and that no 
worthwhile venture should be aban- 
doned until there has been every 
opportunity for a thorough trial. 





IMPORTANT LABOR BILLS 
I, Wagner National Labor Relations—S. 1958 


Hearings have been completed but bill has not been reported out in April. Now being 
considered by Committees. 


II. Black Thirty-Hour Week—S. 87 


On Senate Calendar, Senator Black made a motion to bring it up for consideration in 
Senate on Apri! 8 and motion was defeated by a vote of 56 to 21, some Senators request- 
ing that their vote not be considered as a vote against the bill, but merely against the 
motion referred to. 


III. Economic Security—H. R. 7260 


A revised Social Security Bill was introduced into the House by Congressman Dough- 
ton. The revised bill is less satisfactory than was the original Wagner-Lewis-Doughton 
bill which was introduced in January. This new bill very materially reduces the coverage 
for unemployment insurance and sets no standards for state laws. Passed by House on 
April 19, 1935. 


IV. Guffey Bituminous Coal Conservation Act of 1935—S. 1417 


Bill has been superseded by S. 2481. Reported favorably 14 to 3 by Interstate Com- 
merce Committee, April 2. 

The bill introduced in the Senate by Senator Guffey in January, to “declare the 
production, distribution and use of bituminous coal to be affected with a national public 
interest” was superseded by Senate Bill 2481, which expressly gives labor the right to 
organize and bargain collectively; provides for the creation of a National Bituminous 
Coal Commission, and for district boards of coal producers which are, by the bill, given 
power to fix quotas for coal production. The new bill was referred to the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce for consideration. 


V. Relief Bill—Public Resolution No. 11 (approved by President 
Roosevelt April 8, 1935) 


The $4,800,000,000 work relief bill. President Roosevelt immediately allocated $125,- 
000,000 to F. E. R. A.; $30,000,000 to C. C. C.; and $842,000 for conservation work in 
Indian Reservations. 


VI. National Recovery Administration—S. 2445 


A draft of a new N. R. A. bill, extending the N. R. A. for two years from June 16, 1935, 
was introduced into the Senate by Senator Pat Harrison. The bill is an Administration 
measure and follows very closely the recommendations made by Mr. Richberg before the 
Senate Finance Committee. It does not cover employees.in service trades and does not 
clarify or strengthen the provisions of Section 7(a); nor does it provide for any more 
complete labor representation on various committees or on code authorities than is pro- 
vided under the present Act. 


State Legislation 


The legislature of the State of Washington, by an overwhelming majority, adopted a 
state pooled unemployment insurance law. To the great disappointment of many persons 
in the state, a last-minute amendment delays the operation of the law until the Wagner- 
Lewis-Doughton bill is adopted by the Federal government. The Washington law 
provides that employers of four or more employees will contribute 1 or 2 percent of 
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payrolls, according to the index of industrial production during 1936 and 1937. In 1938, 
the rates will be set for future taxation; the law provides that the rate shall be set at 
not less than 2 percent. Employee contribution of 1 percent of earnings is provided. 
Unemployment benefits will be paid at the rate of 50 percent of wages, limited to $15.00 
per week, for a period of 15 weeks in any one year. A waiting period of 1 week for 
those totally unemployed, or 2 weeks for those partially unemployed, is provided. 

The State of Utah adopted an unemployment reserve law, modeled upon the Wisconsin 
law, which will become effective only when a Federal unemployment insurance law 
is passed. The law provides for the payment of unemployment benefits of not less than 
$6.00 per week nor more than $18.00 per week for 16 weeks out of any twelve-month 
period. A waiting period of 2 weeks is required after notification of unemployment has 
been given. The unemployment reserve fund to be established is to be created by a 
tax of 3 percent on payrolls. No contribution is provided from employees, except that 
employees may contribute if benefits greater than those provided in the law are desired. 

New York adopted an anti-injunction bill which follows very closely the Norris- 
LaGuardia Anti-Injunction Act. The bill provides that convictions of contempt of court 
for violations of injunctions in labor disputes can be obtained only by jury trial. It 
places limitations upon state judges in issuing injunctions in labor disputes and bans 
the “yellow dog” contract by which employees are forced to agree not to join labor 
unions. New York is the 15th state to apply to state judges the same limitations which 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act applies to Federal judges. 

A state-pooled unemployment insurance law was adopted by the New York State 
Legislature and sent to Governor Lehman for signature. The law will take effect March 
1, 1936, without regard to the passage of Federal unemployment legislation. It pro- 
vides for a 1 percent tax on payrolls in 1936, 2 percent in 1937, and 3 percent per 
annum beginning with 1938. There is no employee contribution; the law provides for 
benefits up to $15.00 per week for a period of 16 weeks in any one year. Benefit pay- 
ments will not start until 1938. 


MORNING SONG 


There is a mellower light just over the hill, 
And somewhere a yellower daffodil, 
And honey, somewhere, that’s sweeter still. 


And some were meant to stay like a stone, 
Knowing the things they have always known, 
Sinking down deeper into their own. 


But some must follow the wind and me, 
Who like to be starting and like to be free, 
Never so glad 2s we’re going to be. 


—KarLe Witson BAKER. 





CURRENT LABOR LAW 


(Continued from February Federationist) 
I, State N. R. A. Enabling Acts 


1. STATE OF OHIO, ex rel., ete. v. 
KNEPPER, etc., Ohio Ct. of 
Common Pleas, No. 109138, Jan. 


21,1935. (Hoyt, J.) 


State Act—Validity of Ohio State Act as statu- 
tory authority for regulation of hours of labor 
and rates of wages—Due process of law—Police 
power—Delegation of legislative powers—Valid- 
ity of provision of code for assessment of mem- 
ber—Graphic Arts Industry Code. 

The Ohio Recovery Act, as statutory authority 
for the adoption of the NRA Code of Fair Com- 
petition for the Graphic Arts Industry, is not 
unconstitutional in so far as it provides for the 
regulation of the hours of employment and the 
rates of wages in such industry by provisions of 
such code. The establishment, by code, of min- 
imum wages and maximum hours of employment 
is a valid exercise of the police power for the 
promotion of the general welfare, and of the 
power expressly granted by the Ohio Constitu- 
tion to fix and regulate the hours of labor, es- 
tablish a minimum wage and provide for the 
comfort, health, safety and general welfare of 
all employes. 

It was competent for the legislature to enact 
the statute for the purpose of halting “ruinous 
competitive practices prevailing in many indus- 
tries. The legislature considered itself justified 
in attempting to halt such ruinous and unfair 
competitive practices because the well known 
result thereof was to lower the standard of wages 
prevailing in various industries and thereby to 
reduce purchasing power, which in turn reduced 
demand for articles of commerce, which in turn 
reduced employment, and which in turn created 
grave problems of relieving the distress of such 
unemployed. While uncontrolled competitive 
practices have reduced prices to the consumer, 
this result was not deemed of superior impor- 
tance because the consumer lacked purchasing 
power even at the reduced prices attained. It 
was considered advisable to seek to eliminate 
ruinous competition and unfair competitive prac- 
tices in order that purchasing power might be 
raised, employment increased, and the burdens 
of relief lessened.” 


The statute is not void on the ground that it 
delegates legislative power to the executive 
branch of the government. The purpose of the 
legislature to require employers to comply with 
code provisicns establishing minimum rates of 
pay and maximum hours of employment is 
clearly expressed. It was impractical for the 
legislature itself to attempt to fix maximum hours 
of employment and minimum rates of pay for 
all different types of industry prevalent in Ohio 
as an exercise of its constitutional authority at 
the time the economic emergency was recognized. 
The legislature therefore saw fit to provide for 
such matters in codes of fair competition in the 
various industries. The authority of the Ohio 
legislature to deal with complex conditions in- 
volving hosts of details is similar to the authority 
of the Congress under the National Constitution, 
and when the policy of the legislature is clearly 
expressed it is not for the courts to say that 
there is an improper delegation of authority 
where the regulations or the provisions of a 
code, are reasonable, and bear a proper relation 
to the objects sought to be accomplished. 

The State Recovery Act, as statutory authority 
for the regulation of hours and wages, does not 
violate the due process clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. The regulation is not unreason- 
able, arbitrary or capricious. It has a real and 
substantial relation to the object sought to be 
attained by the legislature and is therefore not 
in conflict with the due process requirements, 
under the rule of decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in Nebbia v. New York, 
291 U. S. 502. 

“The Court doubts, however, the validity of 
that provision of the Code applicable to the de- 
fendant which attempts to levy an assessment 
upon him for the expense of administering the 
Code.” The Ohio Recovery Act does not provide 
that the members of an industry may be forced 
to pay funds to maintain the Code for such in- 
dustry. Since the defendant in this case has 
refused to be governed by the Code applicable 
to his business, there is no contractual relation- 
ship between him and the other members of his 
industry or the State out of which liability to 
pay the assessments could arise. 
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II. Workmen’s Compensation 


The decisions summarized in this section are related primarily to the 
operation of the State Workmen’s Compensation Laws. The summaries 
given in this issue have been prepared by the Bureau of National Affairs, 
Inc., and published in the United States Law Week. Cases 1 to 6, inclu- 
sive, will be found in the January and February issues of the American 


Federationist. 


8. MICHELS v. CITY OF ST. 
PAUL, MINN. SUP. CT., No. 


7 Jan. 4, 1935. (Loring, 


Application of Minnesota Compensation Law 
to Relief worker on project financed in part with 
Federal Emergency Relief funds—Effect of city’s 
contract with Federal Government to assume 
responsibility for compensation payments—Third 
party beneficiary rule. 

i An employe of a city in Minnesota who was 
injured while working as a construction laborer 
upon a project financed in part by the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration was entitled 
to compensation under the Minnesota Work- 
men’s Compensation Act as an employe of the 
city within the meaning of the Act, although he 
was given the employment because he was not 
otherwise employed and had been receiving relief 
from the board of public welfare of the city, and 
though the number of hours of employment was 
limited so as to enable him to earn only a trifle 
more than $40 per month and the compensation 
to which he is entitled under the Act is approxi- 
mately double the amount of the wages so earned. 
If he had remained on subsistence relief with- 
out working he would have received about $30 
a month. 

A prior decision of the court and decisions of 
courts of other jurisdictions holding that relief 
workers are not entitled to the benefits of work- 
men’s compensation acts are not applicable, since 
the city, as a condition to obtaining from the 
Federal Government an allotment of Federal 
Emergency Relief funds for the project on which 
the employe was working when he was injured, 
agreed “to provide necessary workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance to cover all persons employed 
on said project, or if such compensation insur- 
ance cannot be obtained, to assume the statutory 
responsibility for compensation benefits to any 
injured employe.’ The contract further pro- 
vided: “It is expressly understood that the re- 
sponsible governing body submitting this appli- 
cation admits and assumes such responsibility 


for workmen’s compensation as may exist under 
the laws of the State of Minnesota.” 

The contract was made for the benefit of the 
employe and required the city to assume the same 
responsibility toward him with respect to work- 
men’s compensation as if he had been employed 
under ordinary, normal circumstances. The 
employe may take advantage of the contract 
made for his benefit. The city cannot avoid 
liability for compensation on the theory that the 
contract is ultra vires and therefore not enforce- 
able against the city. 


7. LIPPARD et al. v. SOUTH- 
EASTERN EXPRESS CO.; N. 
C. Sup. Ct., Jan. 1, 1935. (Con- 
nor, J.) 


North Carolina Workmen’s Compensation Act 
—Right to Compensation—lIllegitimate child 
born after death—Acknowledgment of pater- 
nity prior to death. 

An illegitimate child who was born after the 
death of her father under circumstances entitling 
the father’s dependents to compensation under 
the North Carolina Workmen’s Compensation 
Act was entitled to share with his legitimate 
children in the compensation payments as one of 
his dependent children under a provision of the 
Act defining the term “child” to include post- 
humous children and acknowledged illegitimate 
children, where the father prior to his death and 
to the birth of the child acknowledged his pater- 
nity. 

The fact that the illegitimate child, whose 
paternity was acknowledged by the deceased 
employe prior to his death, was born after his 
death does not affect the relationship between 
the child and her father. The dependency which 
the statute recognizes as the basis of the right of 
the child to compensation grows out of the rela- 
tionship, which in itself imposes upon the father 
the duty to support the child and confers upon 
the child the right to support by her father. 
The status of the child, social or legal, is 
immaterial. 
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WHAT’S WRONG WITH THE SHOE 
INDUSTRY 


Mary ANDERSON 


Director, Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor 


shoes—or rather, to discuss 

seriously the problems of the 
shoe industry. The urgent need of 
a program of reform and recovery in 
this, one of the country’s basic indus- 
tries, one which gives employment to 
about 200,000 men and women—is 
obvious from recent investigations 
in this field of manufacture by the 
Women’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor. 

What changes have taken place in 
shoes and the shoe industry in the 
past 15 years! The use of new kinds 
of material for shoes, new and con- 
stantly changing styles, new types of 
machines, new processes, new ideas 
for stimulating consumption — all 
these factors working together have 
revolutionized the industry. During 
this period the wave of prosperity 
and years of depression have caused 
ups and downs in shoe production 
and consumption. Though during the 
past year people in general have been 
purchasing fewer shoes than in 1929, 
according to a pamphlet issued by a 
shoe publishing company, neverthe- 
less, we read that, “In 1934 produc- 
tion and consumption of women’s 
shoes were higher than in any year on 
record,” and “since 1931 the trend of 
per capita consumption has been up- 
ward.” Behind these encouraging 
signs, however, lie certain other 

, trends that are not indicative of 
progress, but are representative of 


Ts time has come to talk of 


undermining effects on the health of 
a large part of the public, on the 
welfare of thousands of shoe work- 
ers, and on the interests of many shoe 
manufacturers. 

Paramount among the causes re- 
sponsible for such detrimental trends 
are two characteristic human desires 
—the one, women’s craving to be in 
style; the other, man’s ambition to 
capitalize on women’s desire to be 
in style—and the more powerful of 
these is the profit motive. 

Let us consider the influence of 
fashion in the matter of shoes and 
its significance and effects. Prior to 
1920 a woman got along extremely 
well on two or three pairs of shoes 
a year. Then, too, these shoes had 
such durability that they could be 
carried over into the next year for 
further use and to supplement the 
new footgear purchased. Today, it 
is not unusual to see an array of a 
half dozen or possibly a dozen pairs 
of shoes in a woman’s closet,—shoes 
of various types, colors, and fabrics, 
shoes that 20 years ago would have 
startled all beholders into thinking 
of them as Cinderella fantasies or 
relics of bye-gone centuries. 

What is responsible for this meta- 
morphosis? ‘‘Largely the public’s in- 
satiable demand for change,” says 
the editor in a shoe publishing com- 
pany. In fact certain elements in the 
shoe industry prone to blame women 
buyers for this situation, always ar- 
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gue that they just give women what 
they want. But let us look further 
into the matter. 

Two decades ago we had a con- 
servative shoe industry. Workers, 
though not always treated fairly, 
were able generally to earn a liveli- 
hood in this skilled trade, and a buy- 
ing public on the whole believed in 
shoes for comfort and service and 
was contented with little in the way 
of shoe embellishments. 

Then the business world was preci- 
pitated into the era of expansion 
characterized by the “bigger and bet- 
ter” slogan, and certain ambitious 
shoe manufacturers were caught by 
this trend. To be sure shoes could 
not be made bigger in size but they 
could be sold in bigger quantities, 
and instead of making shoes actually 
better they could be made to look 
better at the same time that they 
were actually of poorer quality. 

The medical profession can tell us 
enough about the detrimental effects 
of the wrong kind of shoes upon the 
human system to make thoughtful 
people start a real campaign against 
many of the styles of today. It is 
particularly serious since so many 
young girls whose health should be 
carefully safeguarded are caught in 
this style maze. The same pamphlet 
on shoes mentioned above states: 
“Over the past ten years there has 
probably been an increasing number 
of women’s shoes worn by 13- and 
14-year old girls. This has on the 
one hand increased the demand for 
women’s shoes and lessened the de- 
mand for misses’ and children’s 
shoes.” It is not because young girls, 
or women either for that matter, are 
responsible for the abnormal effects 


in the way of shoes. The wearers 
never would have conceived of such 
had they not been made to want them 
by dealers’ campaigns. 

Then there is the large group of 
women who resent the changing 
variety of shoes offered them by sales- 
men and who search, too often in 
vain, for comfortable and serviceable 
shoes. “They are not wearing that 
kind” is the extremely annoying stock 
phrase of the salesman to the woman 
who does want to wear just that kind. 
To find this satisfactory type of shoes 
is becoming more and more difficult. 
The reasons for this are touched upon 
in a recent Women’s Bureau report 
on the shoe industry, which reveals 
the terrific competition in the shoe 
industry arising from the program of 
frequent style changes, the trend tow- 
ard cheaper shoes, and the sweatshop 
methods that have sprung up in many 
quarters. 

The Women’s Bureau _ report 
though dealing specifically with New 
Hampshire shoe factories gives a 
representative picture of the prob- 
lems characteristic of the whole in- 
dustry. The survey was made in the 
late spring of 1933, at the request of 
the Governor of New Hampshire and 
shortly after strikes had occurred in 
certain shoe factories in the State. 
The strikes were confined largely to 
factories making certain more or less 
cheaper grades of goods known as 
McKay shoes and almost wholly 
women’s shoes. Incidentally the re- 
sults of the strike varied from plant 
to plant, some firms closing their 
doors and moving to other localities, 
some signing with the union before 
and some after the actual walkout, 
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and others granting wage increases 
without signing with the union. 

The investigation revealed that not 
only the employees but manufacturers 
of the better types of shoes were 
suffering from the flood of “‘destruc- 
tive competition which overrides all 
barriers and undercuts all standards.” 
Several of the employers interviewed 
stated that there were too many shoe 
factories for the output required. 
Plants making cheap shoes _ had 
sprung up in great numbers in the 
past few years, it was found. Firms 
making high-grade shoes reported 
such difficulty in keeping up with the 
rapid pace of change in styles that 
the business in some of the plants was 
falling off until it was in danger of 
extinction. 

The report stresses also the ease 
with which shoe factories of the 
sweatshop type, because of the system 
prevailing in the industry of leasing 
instead of buying shoe machinery, can 
spring up and move from place to 
place, from higher wage markets to 
localities where they can take ad- 
vantage of lower labor costs. As one 
authority said several years ago the 
shoe string financing of such plants 
can be reduced to the brass tipping of 
the string. The system of contract 
shops also facilitates the establish- 
ment of such factories. One plant 
working under contract for another 
firm can concentrate on certain pro- 
cesses instead of making the whole 
shoe, 

The undermining effects of the mi- 
gration of plants which is going on 
more or less today were presented 
in a report by the Women’s Bureau 
at the hearing on the Shoe Code in 
January of this year, based on an in- 
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vestigation of conditions in Middle- 
western shoe centers at the end of 
1934. In most cases the shifts took 
place entirely within a state, in some 
instances across state lines. 

In making these changes of loca- 
tion each firm has acted independ- 
ently and apparently without regard 
to conditions in the trade as a whole 
or to the dislocation of labor caused 
by such moves. In other words work- 
ers may be left stranded without a 
job, with public relief as the only 
hope for many. In one county where 
two large shoe factories are located 
750 of their former employees were 
found on relief rolls during last No- 
vember and December. The average 
size of the families in these cases was 
four persons. 

Various kinds of inducements, it 
was found, were being offered by 
civic organizations to influence shoe 
factories, that were ‘‘shopping 
around for a favorable location,” to 
settle in their community. These in- 
cluded erection or repair at the town’s 
expense of buildings for occupancy 
by the shoe factories, substantial pay- 
ments to cover moving expenses, con- 
cessions in the way of several months’ 
rent, or reduction in power or water 
rates, 

The reasons advanced by the man- 
agements for moving stressed the 
need to produce cheaper goods at 
cheaper costs and with cheaper pro- 
cesses. 

Rarely did an employer admit that 
the move was to escape trade unions 
yet many of the recent shifts have 
been from localities where trade 
unions are active, to unorganized cen- 
ters. This is not a new movement 
since certain shoe interests back in 
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1914 frankly stated that they moved 
from Boston to New Hampshire to 
escape trade union domination. 

The tendency, however, for organ- 
ized labor to follow such plants is 
illustrated in the New Hampshire 
situation, where the unions have be- 
come a factor. As concrete evidence 
of this are the New Hampshire 
strikes that occurred just before the 
Women’s Bureau survey in that State. 

In regard to seasonal unemploy- 
ment the shoe industry occupies an 
unenviable position, having in this 
respect the fourth worst record 
among 24 important industries an- 
alyzed for the 9-year period ending 
in 1931, and having been exceeded 
by only the women’s clothing, the 
automobile, and the cement industry. 

Because of the disastrous effects of 
part-time, and seasonal unemploy- 


ment on workers’ incomes, every ef- 
fort should be made to improve this 


situation. The Women’s Bureau 
study revealed that half of the New 
Hampshire factories contacted had 
made no special efforts to stabilize 
employment, and it is probable that 
few of those who reported such at- 
tempts gave conscious thought to 
part-time work in that connection. 
However, the successful plans of one 
shoe firm included in the study to 
stabilize employment, show the pos- 
sibilities and point the way to other 
manufacturers, 

Another undermining factor on the 
pay envelope of the shoe worker is 
the makeshift system of piece rates 
that was found to prevail in the in- 
dustry. This was clearly shown by 
information given by employers and 
data collected from the pay rolls in 
a number of factories for a represent- 
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ative week in 1933. The general 
custom of setting rates without any 
accurate relation of time to earnings 
caused irregular and inadequate earn- 
ings for piece workers, who constitute 
the bulk of the employees. 

Of interest is a study of payroll 
conditions in seven shoe factories in 
the Middlewest during December 
1934 and January 1935. This re- 
vealed that many piece workers failed 
during a representative week to make 
the code minimum, so that it was 
necessary for the firms in order to 
comply with code standards to bring 
these piece-work earnings up to the 
stipulated minimum in each case. 
Such weekly adjustments by the firm 
are termed “make-up” or “NRA 
wages” or “NRA losses.” Proper 
adjustment of piece rates could prob- 
ably have prevented the earnings of 
most of such workers from falling 
below the minimum. 

There were between two or three 
times as many women as men who 
had been paid make-up amounts. 
This indicates how easily and quickly 
wages, except in states where a min- 
imum wage law operates to protect 
the interests of women workers, could 
drop to unstandardized piece-work 
levels, even lower than at present, 
should the NRA safeguards and su- 
pervision be removed, in this industry 
where sweatshop tendencies are so 
strong. 

In shoe manufacture women’s 
wages are strikingly lower than men’s. 
This was certainly the case in the 
factories visited in the New Hamp- 
shire study, those making both the 
cheaper and the better grades of 
shoes. Even in departments such as 
finishing and packing where there 
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were fairly equal numbers of men and 
women, and in the stitching depart- 
ments where women far outnumbered 
men and were performing outstand- 
ingly skilled work, women earned 
conspicuously lower amounts than 
men did. In a number of plants 
women’s earnings averaged less than 
half of men’s. 

In this industry as in many others 
the double wage standard has been 
traditional; that is the payment of 
lower rates to women than to men 
has been customary. The injustice 
of this is obvious. It is difficult to 
see, for example, why the skill re- 
quired of women fancy and top stitch- 
ers has not lowered the differential 
that has always existed in the rates 
for skilled men operators as com- 
pared with skilled women workers. 
Or why should women doing unskilled 
labor be paid a rate lower than that 
for men on equally unskilled jobs, 
though of a somewhat different 
nature from those performed by 
women? Yet the NRA code for the 
shoe industry provides a minimum 
hourly rate which is five cents less 
than the minimum for men, except 
where the two sexes do substantially 
the same work. 

In general the code which was ap- 
proved in October, 1933, sets a maxi- 
mum week of 40 hours and provides 
minimum hourly rates varying some- 
what for different types of locality 
of from 30 to 32% cents for women 
and 35 to 37% cents for men. This 
means that for full-time, women 
should receive $12 to $13, and men 
$14 to $15. 

Short-sightedness, lack of plan- 
ning and of cooperation, failure to 
understand the labor situation, undue 


eagerness to make and sell more and 
cheaper shoes, destructive competi- 
tion, need to stabilize employment— 
these are serious problems for solu- 
tion, confronting shoe manufacturers 
today, if this big and important in- 
dustry is to occupy the place that it 
should in the American industrial 
world. 

But the responsibility for the pro- 
gram of reform, reconstruction, and 
recovery rests not only on the manu- 
facturers. The shoe workers have an 
exceedingly important part in such a 
program, for the success of which 
their serious consideration of the 
problems and their real cooperation 
in every way possible, are essential. 

Last but not least the buying pub- 
lic, chiefly women, could do a great 
deal to discourage the absurd mul- 
tiplicity of style changes so destruc- 
tive of regularity in the industry. 
Women need, therefore, to be edu- 
cated in regard to certain shoe facts. 
More stress should be laid on health 
hazards due to improper shoes, ob- 
vious though these seem to be. Less 
obvious, however, are the industry 
problems growing out of the im- 
proper practices in producing and 
selling shoes, and largely women’s 
shoes. Few shoes sell themselves, 
and successful selling on the part of 
one firm brings about unsuccessful 
selling for another, causing overtime 
in the one case and inability to give 
work to employees in the second. 
Great indeed are the possibilities for 
women’s organizations to promote an 
educational campaign to show just 
how and where the shoe industry 
pinches not only the public but the 
workers and also many manufac- 
turers in the industry. 





WORKERS’ EDUCATION IN STATES 


Hitpa W. SmirH 
Specialist in Workers Education, F. E. R. A. 


N SEPTEMBER 1933, the de- 
I cision was made by the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration 
to include workers’ education as one 
type of class in which unemployed 
teachers might be used and paid from 
federal relief funds. Following this 
decision, an effort was made to in- 
form the unions affiliated with the 
A. F. of L. that they might secure 
teachers through their state school 
officials. Immediately the problem 
arose of finding and training teachers 
who would be qualified to teach work- 
ers’ classes, especially in those classes 
where problems of the labor move- 
ment were discussed. Last summer, 
sixteen training centers for teachers 
were organized in cooperation with 
the States, and 500 teachers given a 
six weeks’ period of training. The 
majority of these teachers are as- 
signed in classes in about 20 states 
this winter. Wherever possible, com- 
mittees from the labor movement are 
asked to work with the local school 
officials in planning classes, finding 
teachers and giving publicity among 
union members. Eighteen super- 
visors of workers’ education are now 
at work on the development of the 
program this winter. It is probable 
that when the full reports of classes 
are received, from 75,000 to 90,000 
workers will be reported in work- 
ers’ classes in cooperation with the 
F, E. R. A. this winter. 
At various times, letters and state- 
ments have come in to the Office of 
the Specialist in Workers’ Education 


telling of classes in which labor groups 
are cooperating with state and local 
officials. The following extracts from 
letters from supervisors and from 
union officials are of interest as show- 
ing the general results of this coopera- 
tive plan. 


California 


J. W. Buzzell, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Central Labor Council of 
Los Angeles, writes that several 
people in charge of the workers’ 
education program under the 
State have spoken lately before 
the Council. Both Labor and 
Emergency teachers are coop- 
erating, and the work is well 
started. He adds that the Coun- 
cil feels the programs of “unique 
value to the average worker.” 

Illinois 

Chicago has a Workers’ Education 
Council made up of representa- 
tives from the Women’s Trade 
Union League, the Labor Col- 
lege, etc. Seventeen of the thirty 
teachers who were trained last 
summer to teach classes in the 
workers’ education program are 
placed with these various organ- 
izations. Their salaries are paid 
by the Emergency Relief Ad- 


ministration. 
Indiana 


At the conference of State Super- 
visors held in Chicago in Novem- 
ber, John Dillon, Supervisor of 
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of workers’ education classes in 
cooperation with the State Emer- 
gency Education Division. 

In International Falls the Trades 
and Labor Assembly has a com- 
mittee on workers’ education 
that is closely cooperating with 
the Federal Program. These 
two examples are typical of ac- 
tivities in Minnesota cities. 


Workers’ Education, stated that 
letters had been sent by the State 
Federation to various local 
councils, urging them to get in 
touch with State Supervisor. 
Meetings with councils have 
been held in 18 cities. 


Iowa 
H. P. Haffa, Secretary of the Cen- 
tral Labor Union of Waterloo, 


writes that the Supervisor of 
Workers’ Education in the State 


Missouri 
E. W. Mounce, Supervisor of 


has met constantly for several 
months with the Central Labor 
Union, in connection with organ- 
ization of the educational pro- 
gram. Mr. Haffa wrote to urge 
that classes be continued. 

Dr. Houlette, Supervisor of Work- 
ers’ Education, said, in addi- 
tion, that in one city the entire 
adult education program is spon- 
sored by an Advisory Council, 
on which labor members sit. We 
were also told, at the Conference 
of Supervisors, that in connec- 
tion with the Emergency Educa- 
tion Program, the Secretary of 
the California State Federation 


Workers’ Education, had an ar- 
ticle in THE FEDERATIONIST last 
month, explaining the very ex- 
tensive program of cooperation 
between the unions and the Fed- 
eral Program. Readers should 
refer to that article for interest- 
ing details. 


North Carolina 
S. L. Reese, Secretary, Operative 


Plasterers and Cement Finishers 
Association, writes that the 
Emergency Education Program 
is placing teachers among the 
working people, who would 
otherwise not get any instruc- 


of Labor conducted Labor tion. 
forums for the lowa program Qpijo 


for six weeks. In Cleveland it was found that 


Michigan classes in the Emergency Edu- 


The State Superintendent of 
Workers’ Education writes that 
“Of the 38 teachers conducting 
200 classes in workers’ education 
in this State, 8 are graduates of 
Labor Colleges.” 


Minnesota 


The Federated Trades Assembly 
of Duluth as early as September, 
1934, Was sponsoring a number 


cation Program were being held 
the same night as the Cleveland 
Federated Trades meetings. 
These were changed in response 
to requests. 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma has had no Supervisor 
of Workers’ Education. It has 
a small supply of teachers trained 
last fall at the Texas Center for 
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the training of teachers of work- 
ers’ education. One of the Re- 
gional Directors of the Work- 
ers’ Education Bureau of Amer- 
ica, Paul Vogt, has spent much 
time there and has been. re- 
sponsible for close cooperation 
between the Labor movement 
and the Emergency Education 
Program. Clippings from local 
newspapers have given striking 
instances of the results of this 
cooperation. “In Oklahoma 
County the Workers’ Education 
Bureau, sponsoring classes for 
laboring men and women, ex- 
pects to have 1500 enrolled.” 
The teachers of that group, as 
others, are paid by F. E. R. A. 
funds. A newspaper clipping 
from Picher says, under date of 
December 13, 1934, “85 men 
and women have been enrolled 
in adult education classes which 
were organized here under su- 
pervision of the Workers’ Edu- 
cation Bureau.” 

In Oklahoma City W. O. Wallace, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Okla- 
homa Federation of Labor, 
writes that 20 or 30 teachers are 
at work in the city conducting 
classes for workers with the co- 
operation of the local labor 
bodies. 


Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania was one of the ‘first 
States to attain a Supervisor of 
Workers’ Education. Conse- 
quently it has a history of co- 
operation with the labor move- 
ment extending over a period of 
a year. At the Conference of 
State Supervisors of Workers’ 


Education held in Chicago last 
November, Miss Eleanor Emer- 
son, State Supervisor, reported 
that classes were being organ- 
ized in cooperation with the In- 
ternational Ladies Garment 
Workers Union, the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers, the 
Central Labor Unions, in cer- 
tain cities of Bucks and Easton 
Counties, and the Labor College 
of Reading. 


Fred Maltbie, Chairman of the 


Education Committee of Phila- 
delphia and vicinity, writes, “Of 
the 50 workers’ education classes 
in Philadelphia 20 are trade 
union classes.” 


Fred Heber, Secretary to Scranton 


Central Labor Union, writes 
that the Education Committee 
of the Scranton Central Labor 
Union is in charge of forming 
classes. Members of the Com- 
mittee attend the Emergency 
Council meetings. 


In Wilkesbarre, John Hutchko, 


Secretary of the Central Labor 
Union, wrote, under date of 
March 15, that while the work 
was progressing favorably more 
teachers were needed but could 
not be supplied at the moment, 
due to F. E. R. A. restrictions 
and in a few cases to lack of co- 
operation from local school 
boards. 


Dr. James N. Rule, Department of 


Public Instruction, in comment- 
ing upon the success of the pro- 
gram writes, “A part of the suc- 
cess can be attributed to the fact 
that throughout all our work we 
have attempted to use existing 
organizations of workers and 
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that we have so developed the 
work that major responsibilities 
were assumed by those who par- 
ticipated in the program.” 


Wisconsin 


Henry Rutz, Chairman of the Edu- 
cation Committee of the State 
Federation of Labor and also 
Supervisor of Workers’ Educa- 
tion in the Emergency Education 
Program, at the Supervisors 
conference said, “In Wisconsin 
Workers’ Education Program 
has the whole-hearted support of 
the State Federation of Labor. 
It is not the intention, however, 
that an Emergency Program 
should replace the Federation’s 
proposed enlarged program for 
workers’ education, but that it 
should supplement and stimu- 
late it.” He outlined as the 


REPROACH 


usual procedure in organizing a 
class the following: ““The Presi- 
dent of the State Federation of 
Labor instructs the Central 
Labor Body in given cities to ap- 
point an education committee 
that will in turn cooperate with 
the State Director of Workers’ 
Education. When the Director 
comes to the city most of the ar- 
rangements have been made or 
are ready to be made for the 
classes. The following week the 
instructors are appointed and 
classes actually get under way.” 
Bearing out the success of this 
kind of organization have come 
a series of statements from cities 
of Wisconsin of which the fol- 
lowing is one example. ‘Almost 
certainly Labor Colleges could 
not have been financed this year 
without the help from F. E. 
R. A.” 


Spring, with all your promise 
Of winds and flowers and rain, 
With laughter on your eyes and lips, 
So careless of my pain! 
You seem more cruel than the winds 
That swept the winter plain! 


Barren fields and naked trees 
With gladness had no part, 
Frozen streams and unloosed songs 
Possessed no stinging dart; 
But you, with undimmed loveliness 
Have struck and stabbed my heart! 


KATHERINE EDELMAN. 
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Telephone Operators 


Local 1-A of the Telephone Opera- 
tors Department of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
is engaged in a serious effort to have 
the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, acting with and 
through the New England Telephone 
and Telegraph Company cease its ac- 
tivity in the establishment and main- 
tenance of company unions. The res- 
olution adopted by this local urges the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion to include in its forthcoming re- 
port to the President recommenda- 
tions for legislation forbidding all 
communication utility companies from 
using the funds, property, facilities 


and personnel in the promotion of 
such company unions in the interfer- 
ence of the rights of employees to or- 
ganize freely in unions of their own 


choosing and control. This request 
was prompted through the settlement 
of a similar situation on the railroads. 
The resolution further recommends 
that all unions affiliated to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor request their 
respective Governors, United States 
Senators and Representatives to sup- 
port such legislation as is proposed 
for the control of the funds of utili- 
ties. The Federal Communications 
Commission must recommend to the 
President desired amendments to the 
present Communications Act prior to 
February 1, 1935 hence immediate 
action is necessary. 

The Telephone Operators De- 
partment further proposes a system 


of union-management cooperation 
similar to that adopted by the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad. This plan 
was suggested by Daniel Willard who 
is a director of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company and 
President of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad. President Gifford of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company recently stated that “of the 
681,000 stockholders, 381,000 are 
women and about 115,000 are Bell 
System employees.” Employees hold 
approximately 16 per cent of the stock 
of the company. No single stock- 
holder owns as much as one per cent, 
the average being about 27 shares. 
The right of the employees, as a 
group, to voice in the management of 
the company is obvious, the union 
holds, in seeking provision for em- 
ployee representation on the board 
of directors through the telephone 
code.—GRACE BARRY. 


Labor on the Job 
‘The American Federation of Labor 


and its affiliated organizations are, 
and have been, very active in Akrgn 
since July, 1933. In this campaign of 
organization and education, ninety 
(90) new Trade Unions and Federal 
Labor Unions have been organized 
and installed in greater Akron. 

The chartering of this great num- 
ber of local unions may not be very 
impressive since the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act was passed, but 
the results that were accomplished by 
the new locals are impressive. 
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We have made a thorough survey 
of thirty (30) new local unions, ex- 
clusive of Building Trades Locals, 
and find we have signed four hundred 
and forty-one (441) union shop 
agreements, six hundred and seventy- 
eight (678) recognition agreements 
and three hundred and fifty-five (355) 
oral agreements, a total of one thou- 
sand, four hundred and seventy-four 
(1,474) agreements, involving more 
than thirty thousand (30,000) work- 
ers, who received increases in wages 
ranging from Four Dollars ($4.00) 
to Forty Dollars ($40.00) per month 
from negotiations conducted by Local 
Union Officials, National and Inter- 
national Officers and Representatives 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
with officials of the firms. 

In reference to the increase of 
Forty Dollars a month some workers 
received through negotiations. Some 
may assume that it was an exception. 
On the contrary, many hundreds re- 
ceived as much as Forty Dollars in- 
crease in pay, in some instances more. 

The changes in working conditions 
beneficial to the thousands of work- 
ers, covered by the Agreements, are 
too numerous to include in this article. 
Previous to the campaign, it was a 
common practice for employees to re- 
port for work and be informed that 
there was no work that day. The em- 
ployees would go home and report 
for work again the next day, often 
to be sent home again. This thought- 
less practice has been eliminated in 
practically every plant in greater 
Akron. The following Rule now pre- 


vails: 
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“Employees reporting for work, 
but not used, will be paid the minimum 
of three (3) hours at straight time 
rates.” 


The workers are now notified be- 
fore they leave the plant, should 
there be no work for them the next 
shift. 

In practically all plants, seniority 
prevails, thereby giving the employees 
some form of job security. We have 
very good seniority rules in most of 
the plants, while in the large plants 
the seniority supposed to be nego- 
tiated through the company unions 
is practically useless to the average 
worker. 

An item in our daily papers in De- 
cember, 1934, read as follows: 


“Why have Akron relief rolls in- 
creased by eighteen thousand names 
during the last year, while pay-rolls 
gained Twenty-One Million Dollars? 
This question has puzzled Akron.” 


It is very evident to any one who 
cares to investigate, that Organized 
Labor, in the year of 1934, has been 
responsible for the increase in pay- 
rolls, directly and indirectly, involv- 
ing more than sixty thousand work- 
ers. Increasing the purchasing power 
of that number of workers is, in it- 
self, a great link in the chain of recov- 
ery. The Manufacturers of every 
product sold in Akron have benefited, 
the Merchants in Akron have bene- 
fited and, in fact, the City, County 
and State have benefited. Those 
thousands of consumers had more 
money to spend.—COLEMAN CLa- 
HERTY. 
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Cement Employees 


A meeting of the Conference 
Board of Cement Mill Employees 
Unions of Eastern Pennsylvania was 
held in the Perkin Building, 529 
Hamilton street, Allentown, Pa. on 
Saturday, March 16, 1935. Ray J. 
Bader, representative of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, presided. 

Delegates from the following Fed- 
eral Unions were present: No. 19466 
(Alpha Portland) at Martins Creek; 
No. 19435 (Lehigh Portland) at 
Sandts Eddy; No. 18710 (Penn 
Dixie) at Bath and No. 19527 (Le- 
high Portland) at Ormrod, Pa. 

The matter of nomination and 
election of officers was gone into 
with the idea of setting up a prac- 
' tical unit to conduct the business of 
this conference board. As a result 
of this, Harold Williamson of the 
Alpha Portland Local No. 19466, was 
elected president and A. J. Strunk 
of Local No. 18673 of Bath as secre- 
tary. An executive board of this 
body was also created and will con- 
sist of the presidents of every affli- 
ated cement union in this area. 

Hereafter, the general election of 
officers of this Board will be held 
annually the first of May and the 
conference board recommended that 
all affiliated unions hold their elec- 
tions annually on the first of April. 
Regular meetings of this Board will 
be held hereafter on the fourth Wed- 
nesday evening of each month at 7.30 
o’clock in the Perkin Building, 529 
Hamilton Street, Allentown. 

The Board took final action on the 
working agreement recently drawn 
up and it was agreed that each affili- 
ated union present the agreement to 
their respective companies on March 
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the Board 
was instructed to transmit this in- 
formation to the Federal Cement 
Unions in other areas where similar 
action was being contemplated. 
Ray J. BADER, Organizer. 


15th. The secretary 


Auto Workers Dissatisfied With 
Works Councils 


The National Council of Auto- 
mobile Workers Unions met in De- 
troit on February 23rd. The prob- 
lems confronting automobile workers 
were discussed and a plan of action 
was outlined. 

One of the most interesting and 
important developments of the meet- 
ing was that a number of the so- 
called bargaining committees set up 
as the result of elections held by the 
Wolman Board appeared before the 
Council and asked for the help of the 
Council in establishing real collective 
bargaining in the plants in which 
they have been trying to function. 

It will be remembered that when 
the Automobile Labor Board an- 
nounced in early December that it 
intended to hold an election in every 
automobile plant for the purpose of 
setting up a collective bargaining 
agency, the American Federation of 
Labor automobile unions advised 
their members to take no part in the 
committees or works councils which 
the Board might set up. The first 
such committee was created in the 
Cadillac Motor Company in Detroit. 
That committee has now had more 
than two months in which to operate. 
It has held a number of meetings and 
has attempted to arrive, through con- 
ferences with the management, at a 
settlement of various problems and 
grievances of the workers. 
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The members of this and a num- 
ber of other so-called bargaining 
committees set up by the Wolman 
Board have already reached the con- 
clusion that they can never be agen- 
cies for real collective bargaining 
and that, in fact, they can do nothing 
more than the company unions or 
employee representation plans, in ef- 
fect in the automobile plants, have 
done in the past year and a half. 
They recognize that only bona fide 
independent unions of workers can 
establish real collective bargaining. 

As a proof of the dissatisfaction 
of the workers and of the works 
councils themselves with the so-called 
bargaining agencies set up by the 
Wolman Board, the National Council 
of Automobile Workers Unions was 
asked by the committee representa- 
tives, in some cases, to “take over” 
the committees and to work out some 
plan by which the American Federa- 
tion of Labor would become the col- 
lective bargaining agency of the em- 
ployees. In some of the plants from 
which such requests were made there 
are as yet no American Federation 
of Labor unions in the plants. 

It has taken the employees only a 
short time to discover the truth of 
the assertions of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, that the plan of 
the Automobile Labor Board will 
make impossible any real representa- 
tion of the workers in collective bar- 
gaining and will actually defraud 
them of their rights under Section 
7 (a). It now seems that the Board’s 
plan for works councils has only 
deepened the conviction of the work- 
ers in automobile plants that they 
must have the right to organize free- 
ly in their own unions without inter- 


ference from any outside source, 
either employer or Automobile Labor 
Board. 

The action of these committees in 
coming to the National Council may 
well make possible the extension of 
union organization through the very 
councils or committees created by the 
Wolman Board to prevent collective 
bargaining. 


Dental Technicians 


Associated Dental Technicians 
No. 19385 presented the following 
agreement to a number of dental 
laboratories in Denver. It was 
signed on December 15. Paragraph 
6 is of special interest. 

1. That from and after December 
15, 1934, and for a period of six 
months ending June 15, 1935, and 
for such reasonable time thereafter, 
not exceeding thirty (30) days, as 
may be required for the negotiation 
of a new agreement, both parties 
hereto bind themselves to faithfully 
observe and enforce the terms and 
conditions of this Agreement, as 
hereinafter set forth, that is to say; 

2. It is agreed between the parties 
hereto that fruitless controversies 
must be avoided and every effort 
made to maintain good feeling and 
harmonious relations. To accom- 
plish this, the parties will, in every 
instance, give prompt attention to dis- 
putes and will, in good faith, en- 
deavor to settle differences by con- 
ciliation. 

3. It is agreed and understood that 
thirty (30) days before the expira- 
tion of this Agreement, notice from 
either party of a desire to negotiate 
a new agreement shall be given. 
Should the parties hereto be unable 
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to agree within thirty (30) days after 
the expiration of this Agreement, 
then all disputed points regarding 
the new agreement shall be referred 
to a local board of arbitration, as 
hereinafter provided for. 

4. It is further agreed and under- 
stood that when negotiations or ar- 
bitration for a new agreement extend 
beyond July 15, 1935, this Agree- 
ment shall remain in effect until it 
shall be supplanted by a new agree- 
ment, but all findings shall date back 
to June 15, 1935. 

's, That the party of the first part 
recognizes the right of the party of 
the second part to organize and bar- 
gain collectively by and through rep- 
resentatives of their own choosing, 
as provided by Section seven (7-A) of 
the National Industrial Recovery 
Act. 

6. That the party of the first part 
recognizes the party of the second 
part as the agency for collective bar- 
gaining of all employees whether or 
not they belong to Associated Dental 
Technicians Union No. 19385 and 
agrees that all of their employees 
shall be subject to such other provi- 
sions of this agreement as shall effect 
the individual employee in his relation 
with his employer. And that all em- 
ployees governed by any of the 
clauses of this Agreement shall share 
equally the cost of maintaining this 
collective bargaining agency, and that 
this cost be deducted from the wages 
of each employee in conformity with 
the State Law (Section 4253, Com- 
piled Laws of Colorado, 1921.) 

97. A probation period of sixty 
(60) days shall be established for 
new employees before they are gov- 
erned by the wage scale of this Agree- 
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ment. Neither shall said employees 
have the right to contest their dis- 
charge through the local board of 
arbitration, nor shall they be assessed 
their share of maintaining this col- 
lective bargaining agency. 

8. The party of the first part 
agrees to pay to their employees en- 
gaged. in laboratory work, the fol- 
lowing minimum wages: 


Minimum wage 
per hour 
. Setup man 
. Pink denture man 90 
. Bar and clasp man -80 
4. Wax and repair man 75 
5. Packer 
6. Plaster man 
7. Asst. plaster man 
8. Finisher 
9. Polisher 
10. Utility man—minimum wage 
shall be average of mini- 
mum wage for duties per- 
formed. 
11. Casting man 
12. Bridge man 
13. Assistant gold man 
14. Porcelain man 


9. It is agreed that technicians 
shall be classified and defined as fol- 
lows: 


1. A setup man shall be capable of selecting, 
grinding, setting teeth, and waxing, and 
shall have a complete knowledge of all 
steps thereafter. 

. A pink denture man shall be capable of 
completing all pink denture cases after 
waxed up. 

. A bar and clasp man shall be capable of 
making bars, clasps, fillings and gold 
teeth. 

. A wax and repair man shall have an 
elementary knowledge of grinding and 
setting teeth and a complete knowledge 
of waxing and repairing vulcanite den- 
tures. 

. A packer shall be capable of packing all 
vulcanite dentures. 

. A plaster man shall be capable of doing 
all plaster work for the vulcanite de- 
partment. 

. An assistant plaster man shall served 
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his apprenticeship, and if not qualifying 
as plaster man shall be allowed one year 
in this classification in which to qualify. 

. A finisher shall be capable of sanding, 
carving and polishing all dentures. 

. A polisher shall be capable of polishing 
vulcanite dentures. 

. A utility man shall be employed for the 
specific purpose of performing a com- 
bination of processing duties; whose 
minimum wage shall be the average of 
the minimum wages established for these 
duties. 

. A casting man shall have a complete 
knowledge of all cast work. 

. A bridge man shall be capable of de- 
signing and constructing any fixed bridge. 

. An assistant gold man shall be capable 
of finishing and polishing gold work, and 
doing plaster work for the gold depart- 
ment. 

. A porcelain man shall be capable of 
doing all porcelain work. 


An experienced employee shall 
serve an apprenticeship of one (1) 
year at the rate of forty cents (.40) 
per hour. 

10. The party of the first part 
agrees not to reduce the wage where 
an employee is now receiving more 
than the minimum wage, nor to re- 
classify any employee so as to reduce 
his minimum wage. 

11. It is agreed that work days 
shall be between the hours of 8:15 
a.m, and 5:45 p. m., Monday to Fri- 
day. Saturday, 8:15 a. m. to 12:45 
p.m. Any eight (8) hours during 
that period, exclusive of the lunch 
hour, shall constitute a regular day’s 
work. 

12. All time worked outside of 
regular work day hours, or in excess 
of eight (8) hours in any one day, 
or in excess of forty (40) hours in 
any one week, shall constitute over- 
time. 

1. All overtime shall be paid for at the 


rate of time and one-half the regular 
hourly rate; work done on Sundays and 
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legal holidays shall be paid for at the 
rate of double the regular hourly rate. 
2. The six legal holidays to which this 
Agreement refers are: New Year’s Day, 
Decoration Day, Independence Day, 
Labor Day, Thanksgiving, Christmas. 


Adjustment Committee 


13. A Committee on Adjustment, 
consisting of equal representation of 
both parties to this Agreement, shall 
be created and in case of any con- 
troversy and an absence or refusal 
of any such persons to act on said 
committee, their place or places shall 
be filled by the interested party of 
their group. 

14. All controversies affecting the 
relationship between employer and 
employee within the jurisdiction of 
this Agreement shall be referred to 
this Joint Committee for adjudica- 
tion. 

15. This Joint Committee shall 
meet within five days after any ques- 
tion shall have been referred to it 
for settlement and should the Joint 
Committee be unable to agree within 
four days after the case has been 
submitted, then the Joint Committee 
shall call in a fifth member within 
the next five days. Said new fifth 
person shall be a disinterested party 
and shall act as the Chairman of the 
then constituted arbitration board. 
Said board shall render a decision in 
the case at issue within twenty-four 
hours and the decision of a majority 
of the members of such arbitration 
board, except as to questions of con- 
struction of all or any part of this 
Agreement shall be final and binding 
on goth parties. 

16. This Agreement and Contract 
shall be in effect on and after Decem- 
ber 15th, 1934. 
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Judsen Rubber Agreement 


Whereas, the parties signatory 
hereto, desire to establish the stand- 
ards of hours of labor, rates of pay 
and other conditions under which the 
employees shall work for the em- 
ployer during the term of this agree- 
ment and desire to regulate the mu- 
tual relations between the parties 
hereto with a view to securing har- 
monious cooperation between them, 
and 

Whereas, both parties signatory 
hereto are now governed by the 
mandatory provisions of Section 7 (a) 
of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act, approved by the President on 
December 21st, 1933 and made di- 
rectly applicable to them under the 
Code of Fair Competition for the 
Rubber Manufacturing Industry ap- 
proved December 21Ist, 1933, and 
contained in Article III, IV (a) and 
IV (b). 

Whereas, the said Section 7(a) of 
the N. I. R. A., states and proclaims 
that, “Employees shall have the right 
to organize and bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own 
choosing.” 

Whereas, it is the opinion of both 
parties to this Agreement that the 
phrase, “Collective Bargaining”, is 
to mean and does mean collective 
bargaining for the specific purpose of 
reaching an agreement, now there- 
fore, 

This agreement entered into this 
day by and between the Judsen 
Rubber Works located at 4107 West 
Kenzie Street, Chicago, Illinois, here- 
inafter called the “Employer,” and 
the United Tire and Rubber Work- 
er’s Union Local No. 18236, affil- 
iated with the American Federation 
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of Labor, hereinafter called the 
“Union”, through their authorized 
agents, shall be in effect from date of 
signature, and thereafter until a new 
agreement has been made, or until, 
upon notice as provided in this agree- 
ment, it has been cancelled or ter- 
minated. 

Witnesseth, that in consideration 
of the mutual performance in good 
faith, by both parties to this agree- 
ment, individually and collectively, 
the said parties do hereby agree to, 
and with each other as follows: 

1. Both parties of this agreement 
agree that forty hours will constitute 
a weeks work and that the regular 
hours of labor shall be eight hours 
per day, five days per week. 

2. When it becomes necessary for 
employees to work overtime they 
shall not be laid off during working 
hours to equalize this overtime. 
Overtime shall mean any work per- 
formed in addition to the regular 
daily hours of work and such over- 
time shall be paid for at the rate 
of time and one-third. All work 
performed on Sundays or Holidays 
shall be paid for at the rate of double 
time. 

3. The following days are agreed 
to be holidays: New Year’s Day, 
Decoration Day, July 4th, Labor 
Day, Thanksgiving Day, and Christ- 
mas. 

4. Apprentices shall be persons 
learning a skilled trade or occupation 
without previous experience in the 
trade. Apprenticeship shall be not 
more than six weeks and shall be 
paid not less than the minimum wage 
established in the plant. At no time 
shall the number of apprentices be 
more than § per cent of the total num- 
ber of employees in the plant. 
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5. There shall be no discrimina- 
tion of any kind against any member 
of the Union by foremen, superin- 
tendents or any other persons. 

6. The employer retains the right 
to discharge any employee but upon 
request by the union he agrees to 
show cause. If cause cannot be 
shown the discharged employee shall 
be reinstated. 

7. A grievance committee, consist- 
ing of an equal number of representa- 
tives of the employer and the union, 
shall be set up for the adjustment of 
all grievances. If settlement cannot 
be adjusted by an individual em- 
ployee and his foreman, it shall be 
referred to this committee. If 
grievances cannot be adjusted by this 
committee they shall be referred to 
an Arbitration Committee consisting 
of three members, one representing 
the employer, one representing the 
Union, and the third to be selected 
by the first two. The decision of the 
Arbitration Committee shall be bind- 
ing upon both parties to the Agree- 
ment. 

8. When it becomes necessary to 
reduce forces, seniority of depart- 
mental occupation is to govern, a re- 
duction of hours of the work week 
is preferable or rotating of the work- 
ers and only as a last resort shall 
workers be laid off; in restoration of 
forces senior laid off men will be 
given preference, if available, within 
a reasonable time and shall be re- 
stored to their former jobs. 

9. The employer agrees to allow 
the union’s business representative 
on the premises of the plant to as- 
certain whether this agreement is be- 
ing lived up to. 

10. When either party to this 
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agreement desires to terminate this 
agreement he shall give written no- 
tice to the other party at least thirty 
days in advance of such termination. 

11. During the life of this agree- 
ment no strike shall be caused or 
sanctioned by the union, and no lock- 
out shall be entered upon by the em- 
ployer, until every other peaceable 
method of settlement has been tried. 

12. It is further agreed that ne- 
gotiations regarding wages may be 
made with the management from 
time to time. 

13. Minimum wages to be paid in 
plant shall be at the rate of 35%¢ 
per hour. 

14. Employees affected shall re- 
ceive wage increase retroactive to 
February 4, 1935. 

Per hour Per week 


(a) Women Employees. 36%4¢ $14.50 


(b) Stanley Kukla 
(c) Joe Clark 


JuDsEN RuBBER WorKsS 
Cart A. Jupsen, President 
Unirep Tire & RuspBpER WoRKERS 


UNION 
Otto R. Woopcock, President 


United Auto Workers, 18384 
Representation 


Sec. 1. The right to have an Ex- 
ecutive Shop Committee representing 
the employees is conceded, such Com- 
mittee to be composed of not more 
than six (6) members, including the 
chairman: this Committee may have 
a secretary. The method of selection 
of said Committee, its chairman and 
spokesman, shall be left to the em- 
ployees and the company agrees to 
negotiate with the accredited repre- 
sentatives or spokesman of the erm- 
ployees. 
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Sec. 2. Any grievance or com- 
plaint which cannot be adjusted be- 
tween the accredited representatives 
of employees and the shop foreman 
may be referred to a higher repre- 
sentative of the plant. 

Sec. 3. The company agrees that 
there shall be no discrimination 
against any employee on account of 
service on said committee. 


Seniority 


Sec. 1. The seniority rights of em- 
ployees shall be determined from the 
last date of hiring as agreed to in 
February, 1934, unless transfer is 
made from one department to 
another at the request of the em- 
ployee. Employees transferred from 
one department to another by the 
company shall hold seniority only in 
the department from which transfer 
was made. 

Sec. 2. When an increase in force 
is necessary, the older employees in 
point of service shall be called to 
work, said employees so called being 
given three (3) days in which to re- 
port for work. The company agrees 
to notify the Executive Shop Com- 
mittee as to the names of those re- 
called to work, and to furnish the 
Committee with a seniority list of 
all employees on the payrolls who 
are engaged in the same class or type 
of work as those who are or may 
become members of said Federal 
Labor Union No, 18384. 

Sec. 3. Employees shall retain 
their full seniority in the department 
in which they are now working. All 
transfers from one department to 
another shall be effective only until 
the next employee in line in the de- 
partment to which transfer is made 


is called and reports for work, ex- 
cept with the approval of the Ex. 
ecutive Shop Committee. 

Sec. 4. The company reserves the 
sole right to determine the extent to 
which its plant shall be operated or 
shut down, or production reduced or 
increased. No shut down or reduc- 
tion in production because of reduced 
volume or lack of sales, shortage of 
material, or other similar cause, shall 
be deemed to be a lockout within the 
meaning of this agreement. The Ex- 
ecutive Shop Committee shall be no- 
tified of all layoffs. The company, 
however, reserves the right to confer 
with the Executive Shop Committee 
in respect to additional employees 
when the seniority list is exhausted. 

Sec. 5. When from any cause it 
becomes necessary to reduce the num- 
ber of employees, the senior employ- 
ees shall be retained so far as prac- 
ticable and consistent with proper 
ability to perform the service re- 
quired. 

Sec. 6. When an increase in the 
number of employees is again neces- 
sary, employees previously laid off 
shall be returned to work in the or- 
der of seniority, so far as practicable 
and with proper ability to perform 
the service required. 

Sec. 7. The determination as to 
practicability and proper ability to 
perform service shall be made by 
the company and the Executive Shop 
Committee. 

Sec. 8. Employees shall notify the 
company of any change of address, 
such notice to be given by registered 
mail, return receipt to be returned to 
the secretary of the Executive Shop 
Committee. The company shall be 
entitled to rely upon the address 
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shown upon its records, Any em- 
ployee failing to report when called 
in, because of incorrect address, shall 
lose his or her seniority date. Any 
employee who does not report for 
work as instructed, or notify the com- 
pany, will lose seniority for one day, 
and the next employee in line will be 
called in. 

Sec. 9. Employees shall be grant- 
ed a leave of absence for good cause 
with consent of the Executive Shop 
Committee without prejudice to se- 
niority or other rights. Any em- 
ployee elected or appointed to office 
of United Automobile Workers, Fed- 
eral Labor Union No. 18384, shall re- 
tain seniority rights at termination of 
term of office. 

Sec. 10. Any person hired as a 
foreman or assistant foreman shall 
not hold seniority over employees in 
any department other than seniority 
as a foreman or assistant foreman. 

Sec. 11. When new jobs are cre- 
ated or vacancies occur, the oldest 
employee in point of service shall be 
given preference in filling such new 
jobs or vacancies that may be de- 
sirable to them, so far as practicable 
and consistent with proper ability to 
perform services required, 

Sec. 12. Employees’ names shall 
not be removed from the payroll 
when they remain off on account of 
sickness, provided they notify the 
company and the Executive Shop 
Committee within three (3) days 
after laying off. 

Sec. 13. In event an employee is 
sent home for lack of work or other 
cause, no junior employee from the 
same or other department shall be 
permitted to work on the job where 
employee was sent home. Any ex- 
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ception to this rule shall be subject 
to the approval of the Executive 
Shop Committee. 


Hours and Wages 


Sec. 1. Employees shall not be re- 
quired to work more than eight (8) 
hours in any one day, or more than 
forty-eight (48) hours in any one 
week. Time and one-half shall be 
paid for services over any eight (8) 
hour day or over any forty-eight 
(48) hour week. Time and one-half 
shall be paid for Sundays and legal 
holidays. Legal holidays being New 
Year, Memorial Day, Fourth of 
July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving and 
Christmas. No work week shall be 
deemed to start on Sunday. It is 
understood that, as a general thing, 
there will be no work done on Satur- 
day, Sundays and legal holidays, ex- 
cept in starting new jobs or on re- 
quest of customers by letter or tele- 
gram. 

Sec. 2. Employees on the bonus 
or group system shall be guaranteed 
hourly day rate for each day’s work. 
All day work and repair jobs on 
which a piece work price has not been 
set shall be paid piece work setting 
price. 

Sec. 3. Employees called in to 
work and returned home shall re- 
ceive not less than two (2) hours 
pay at guaranteed hourly day rate, 
when it is shown that the Company 
was at fault in calling employee. 

Guar. 


Female employees Operator Helper Day rate 


Assemblers ......... 39 38 
er 40 “ 
Punch Press........ 42 « 
Spot Welders....... 42 
Inspection .......... .39 
Forming Machine... .42 


“ 
“ 
“ 
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Employees shall be allowed a 15 per 
cent over earning. 


Disputes 


It is hereby declared by the parties 
that the provisions of this agreement 
are adequate for the adjustment of 
all disputes, without any stoppage of 
work on account of strikes, picketing, 
boycott or lockout, as long as this 
agreement is in force, and any and all 
disputes between the parties hereto as 
to their rights or obligations here- 
under which cannot be adjusted be- 
tween the company and employees 
shall be referred to a Board of Arbi- 
tration, as follows: Two (2) mem- 
bers to be selected by the company and 
two (2) members selected by the em- 
ployees, such disputes to be submitted 
to the Board of Arbitration within 
three (3) days after filing. If the 
matter in dispute shall not be settled 
by the Board within five (5) days, 
the Board shall select a fifth and dis- 
interested person to render a final de- 
cision within three (3) days which 
shall be binding on both parties. 
Any award granted by the above 
Board will be retroactive to the date 
of filing complaint. The party re- 
quiring any matter in dispute to be 
submitted to arbitration shall notify 
the other party in writing of its de- 
sire to arbitrate, and shall name the 
two persons to serve as its members 
of said Board of Arbitration, the 
other party shall name its two mem- 
bers of said Board, within three 
thereafter. In case either party shall 
fail to name its members to said 
Board within three (3) days, as 
above provided, or in case the Board 
of four shall not be able to agree on 
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said fifth and disinterested person 
within three (3) days after the time 
fixed for the decision by the Board 
of four members, as herein provided, 
then the party demanding arbitration 
will have the right to submit the ques- 
tion in dispute to any authority duly 
constituted by the Government of the 
United States of America to con- 
sider and settle labor disputes, for 
final decision. 


General Rules 


Sec. 1. Starting and quitting time 
shall be strictly observed and em- 
ployees shall not enter the plant more 
than thirty (30) minutes before 
starting time. During such thirty 
(30) minute period employees shall 
at all times conduct themselves in an 
orderly manner, and shall not dis- 
turb other employees who are at 
work, nor otherwise interfere with 
the earning power of employees at 
work, 

Sec. 2. The company reserves the 
right to publish other rules from time 
to time, not inconsistent with the 
code or the terms of this agreement; 
all such rules shall be first submitted 
to and discussed with the Executive 
Shop Committee; any rule so pub- 
lished shall be covered by the terms 
of this agreement to the same effect 
as if incorporated herein, and shall 
be strictly adhered to by the em- 
ployees. In the event the Executive 
Shop Committee objects to any par- 
ticular new rule consistent with this 
agreement, the question shall be sub- 
mitted to Amos Lint for final deci- 
sion. 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the 


Executive Shop Committee to co- 
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operate with the company and the 
employees in the strict observance of 
said rules and the provisions of this 
agreement to the end that the mutual 
interests of the parties hereto may 
be promoted and harmony and co- 
operation may be maintained at all 
times. 

Sec. 4. Employees shall be paid 
the guaranteed hourly day rate for 
any temporary delays caused by bad 
stock, break-downs and other causes 
beyond their control, if retained on 
duty pending correction of such 
cause. If delay is caused by power, 


gas, water or other failure beyond 
control of the company, this provision 
shall not apply. 

Sec. 5. Employees shall not be re- 
quired to pay for repairs occasioned 
by causes beyond their control. 

Sec. 6. Employees shall receive 


time and one-half when called to 
work prior to the regular starting 
time. 

Sec. 7. No female employee shall 
replace a male employee unless she 
receives the same rate of pay as 
male employee. 

Sec. 8. Employees shall have the 
right, through the proper person or 
persons, to question the time study 
of any job that may appear to be not 
properly timed, even to the extent 
of asking for the re-timing of any 
job. Upon receipt of a request for 
the re-timing of any job, the company 
shall have a period of three (3) 
days for re-timing. If an increase or 
decrease is made on their re-timing 
said increase or decrease shall be 
made retroactive to the expiration of 
this three (3) day period. 
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Sec. 9. Rates 


Guar. 


Male employees Operator Helper Day rate 


Steel Inspection 
Square Shear 
Rotary Shear 


Toggle Press 
Gas and Arc Welders 


Band Saw Marker... 
Finisher 
Power Hammer 
Flash Welder 
Bench Hand 
Assembler 
Experimental 
Inspection 
(metal finish) 
Truckers 
Receiving 
Shipping 
Spot Welder 
Repair Welder 
Bench Repair 
Line Inspection 
Steel Handler 


Duration of Agreement 

Sec. 1. This agreement is made 
expressly subject to the National Re- 
covery Act and is the applicable Code 
of the industry; and in event of any 
change in the National Recovery Act 
or the code or codes, this shall be 
deemed modified in accordance here- 
with. 

Sec. 2. This agreement shall be- 
come effective as of December Ist, 
1934, and shall continue in full force 
and effect until August Ist, 1935, and 
thereafter, until terminated, modi- 
fied, or amended as provided below. 
Should either party desire to term- 
inate, modify or amend this agree- 
ment on August Ist, 1935, or at any 
time thereafter then, thirty (30) 
days’ prior notice in writing shall be 
given to the other party. 

Executed at Toledo, Lucas County, 
Ohio, this 11th day of January, 1935. 
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Tue Crry Auto STAMPING Com- 
PANY 

Amos Lint, President 
UNITED AUTOMOBILE WORKERS 


FEDERAL LABOR UNION No. 18384 
THOMAS STRACILO 
THEODORE SAWASKY 
Betty SICKIEs 
Ceci, SCHUFELT 
KENNETH SCOTT 
Frep SCHWAKE 
Luruer R, Kent 


United Auto Workers, 18384 


Article I—Recognition and Repre- 
sentation. 


We believe that employees shall 
have the right to organize and bar- 
gain collectively through representa- 
tives of their own choosing and shall 
be free from the interference, re- 
straint, or coercion of employers of 
labor, or their agents, in the designa- 
tion of such representatives or in 
self-organization or in other concert- 
ed activities for the purpose of col- 
lective bargaining or other mutual aid 
or protection; 

That no employee and no one seek- 
ing employment shall be required as 
a condition of employment to join 
any company union, or to refrain 
from joining, organizing or assisting 
a labor organization of his own 
choosing. 


Article I1—Seniority. 


Section 1. The seniority rights of 
employees shall be determined from 
the first day of hiring, providing he 
is not off more than twelve months, 
unless transfer is made from one de- 
partment to another at the request of 


the employee. Employees _ trans- 
ferred from one department to anoth- 
er by the company shall only hold 
seniority in department from which 
transfer was made. 

Section 2. When an increase in 
force is necessary, the older em- 
ployees in point of service in said de- 
partment shall be called to work, said 
employees being given three days in 
which to report for work. The com- 
pany will maintain a seniority list of 
all employees who are on the payroll. 

Section 3. Employees shall retain 
their full seniority in the department 
in which they are now working. All 
transfers from one department to 
another shall be effective only until 
the next employee in line in the de- 
partment to which transfer is made 
is called and reports to work. 

Section 4. The determination as 
to practicability and proper ability 
to perform services shall be deter- 
mined by 75 per cent of the group. 

Section 5. Employee to notify 
company of any change in address. 
When an employee is notified to re- 
port to work and cannot be located 
in three days, the next man in point 
of service takes his place, for such 
time that the older man is located, 
who still retains his seniority. 

Section 6. Employees shall be 
granted a leave of absence for good 
cause without prejudice to seniority 
or other rights. Any employees elect- 
ed or appointed to an office of a 
workers’ union shall retain seniority 
rights until termination of office. 

Section 7. Any person hired as 
foreman or assistant foreman shall 
not hold seniority over employees in 
any department other than seniority 
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as a foreman or assistant foreman. 
Men promoted from the ranks to 
foremanship shall hold their seniority 
in the group at the termination of 
job as foreman. 

Section 8. When new jobs are 
created or vacancies occur, the oldest 
employee in point of service shall be 
given preference in filling such new 
jobs or vacancies that may be desir- 
able to them, so far as practicable and 
consistent with proper. ability to per- 
form the service required. When 
men are needed on the day shift, 
night men shall be given preference 
if same does not affect the efficiency 
of night shift. 

Section 9. Employees names shall 
not be removed from the payroll 
when they remain off on account of 
sickness, provided they notify : the 
company within three days after lay- 
ing off. 


Article III—Hours and Wages 


Section 1. Employees shall not be 
required to work more than eight 
hours in any one day, or more than 
forty hours in any one week. Time 
and one-half shall be paid for all 
earnings over eight hours in any one 
day or forty hours in any one week. 
Double time shall be paid for all Sun- 
days and the following holidays: 
New Year, Washington’s Birthday, 
Memorial Day, Fourth of July, 
Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day and 
Christmas. Time and one-half shall 
be paid for all Saturday work. No 
work week shall be deemed to start 
on Sunday. 

Section 2. A worker getting 54¢ 
per hour and lower will be given five 
cents per hour and a § per cent in- 
crease. A man getting 55¢ an hour 


and up will be given five cents an hour 
increase. Group prices to be adjusted 
so as to be same as now. 

Section 3. Anyone transferred to 
another department will be paid the 
rate on the class of work he performs. 

Section 4. Employees called in to 
work at any time and returned home 
shall receive their regular rate of 
pay for two hours. 

Section 5. Employees shall be 
paid the guaranteed hourly day rate 
for any temporary delays caused by 
bad stock, breakdowns and other 
causes beyond their control, if re- 
tained on duty pending correcting of 
such cause. If the delay is caused by 
power, gas, water or other failures 
beyond the control of the company, 
this provision shall not apply, 

Section 6. Employees shall not be 
required to pay for repairs occasioned 
by causes beyond their control. 

Section 7. No female employee 
shall replace a male employee unless 
she receives the same rate of pay as 
the male employee. 


Article IV—Disputes 


Section 1. It is hereby declared by 
the parties that the provisions of this 
agreement are adequate for the ad- 
justment of all disputes without any 
stoppage of work, strike, picket, or 
boycott, and the company agrees 
there will be no lockout, as long as 
this agreement is in force. 

Section 2. Machines and _ tools 
used in competing work in plants on 
strike shall not be brought into this 
plant. 

This agreement may be amended 
or changed by the mutual agreement 
in writing of the parties signing the 
same. 
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We, who herewith sign, will give 
our sincere and best efforts to carry 
out the above and sign in behalf of 
ourselves and those who have elected 
us to represent them, and to be ef- 
fective until August Ist, 1935. 

Signed February 6th, 1935. 


SPICER MANUFACTURING CORPO- 


RATION 
C. A. Dana, President 


U. A. W. 18364 


E. Kramer, Chairman 
ARTHUR BAKER 
WALTER STECK 
BARBARA COOPER 

Leon J. PreTERs 

H. W. TuLLocu 

Joun REILLY 

Francis W. NELSON 
Car. W. ScHICK 

S. M. Hoover 


In a Supplementary Agreement, 
dated October 20, 1934, United Au- 
tomobile Workers, Federal Labor 
Union No. 18384, and the Bingham 
Stamping Company of Toledo, Ohio, 
agreed to continue the agreement of 
June 4, 1934, for one year, with the 
following changes: 


Except as herein expressly modi- 
fied, said agreement of June 4, 1934, 
shall remain in full force and effect. 

The Company has stated to the 
Executive Shop Committee of the 
contracting employees that the com- 
pany believes this supplement agree- 
ment will assist the company in nego- 
tiations now pending for a contract 
which, if obtained, will give employ- 
ment to the employees on the payroll 
on or about June 6th, 1934, of ap- 
proximately 400. In the event this 
new contract is not obtained by the 
company the supplemental agreement 
shall be null and void and the rights 
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of the company and of the contracting 
employees shall in such event be deter- 
mined by the provisions of said agree- 
ment on June 4 1934, without regard 
of anything herein contained. Con- 
sidering the strike and turmoil which 
industry and labor had in the past at 
the plant of the company happily 
terminated by agreement of June 4th, 
1934, the employees of the company 
are pleased to show their cooperation 
and appreciation of the company’s 
attitude by being helpful at this 
time in an effort to assure this new 
business of the company by this 
agreement, and are glad to evidence 
their appreciation of such cooperation. 

The company agrees: To teach 
time study methods to the chairman 
of the Executive Shop Committee. 

The company agrees: To pay time 
and one-third for over eight hours in 
any one day, or over forty hours in 
any one week. Time and one-third 
is also to be paid for the six legal 
holidays — Christmas, New Year, 
Decoration Day, Fourth of July, 
Labor Day and Thanksgiving. 

The company agrees: To pay all 
accumulated down time unless down 
time is two-tenths of an hour or less, 
of any eight hour period. 

The company agrees: To pay two 
hours if an employee is notified to 
report for work but is sent home 
without any work. This does not 
apply to employees reporting for 
work at their regular starting time. 

The company agrees: To arbitrate 
wages in regard to the rise in the 
cost of living. Arbitration to be 
guided by and conform to Govern- 
ment statistics. 

In the case of the discontinuance 
of a job, or the transfer of a job to 
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Logan Gear, employees on said job 
shall not be discharged, but shall 
either be transferred with the job 
and retain seniority, or retain seniori- 
ty on other jobs in the shop as the 
Executive Committee shall decide, all 
providing this is agreeable to Logan 
Gear Executive Committee. 


United Auto Workers, 19192 
Effective March 4, 1935, the fol- 


lowing job classifications are to be 
established and the base rates shown 
are to be used in establishing piece- 
work prices: 


Day-work rate 

(was formerly 
50¢on Piece-work 
every job) _ base rate 


Acetylene and arc welders. . 75 


Fender fitters and shapers. 
Fender rollers 
Finishers—production 
Finishers—experimental 
Gas tank assembly 

Hood fitters and shapers... 
Inspectors charged to pro- 


Markers 
Magee machine operator... 
Magee machine helpers... 
Miscellaneous work (Handy- 
men) 
Drill press 
Nail hole piercing 
Tapping 
Burr grinding 
Snipper 
Washing 
Wheel room 
Polishers 
Power hammer 
Power hammer helper 
Press operators: 
Large stampings........ 
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Day work rates shown above ap- 
ply only in those cases when day 
work is assigned by a foreman. If 
a man is assigned piece work, he 
will be paid on a straight piece basis 
unless his earnings drop below 50¢ 
per hour which is the minimum piece- 
work guarantee. 

If a man is forced to wait between 
jobs on account of the foreman’s in- 
ability to assign a new job immediate- 
ly, a waiting-time job ticket should 
be made out to cover such loss of 
time at 50¢ per hour. 


Experimental workers—5¢ raise per hour. 
Per hour 


Steel room (men with less than 3 mos. 
service) 

After 3 mos. service 

Inspectors 

Shipping dept. (men with less than 3 mos. 
service) 

After 3 mos. service 

Inspection—5¢ raise per hour. 

Die setters taken from production in 
emergency to set dies 

Regular die setters, according to seniority 
and ability................-from .70 to .85 


Watchmen, sweepers and scrap men—S¢ raise 
per hour. 

Electric truck drivers—5¢ raise per hour. 

Outside truck drivers—5¢ raise per hour. 

Timekeepers—from $22.00 to $30.00 per week. 


All work that comes in as ex- 
perimental and is turned over to pro- 
duction shall receive a special day 
rate for performance of such duties 
as call for extraordinary skill. 

It has been agreed between the 
management of the Motors Metal 
Manufacturing Company and the 
Bargaining Committee of Motors 
Metal Local 19192 that in the case 
of a necessity for layoff due to lack 
of work, those men who were in our 
employ prior to September 1, 1933, 
plus a number of new men equal to 
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ten percent (10%) of that number 
shall be the last to be laid off. 

In the case of a further slowing 
up of work necessitating part time 
operation, all men retained on the 
payroll shall share in the work on 
an equal basis insofar as their par- 
ticular job classification is concerned. 

When rehiring men, employees 
with previous service records shall 
be given first consideration with the 
understanding that the most efficient 
men be rehired first. 


Lumber Union Meetings 


Throughout the lumber industry 
today, union meetings are assuming 
a place of prominence. As lumber 
workers take part in forming the 
policies of their industry, controlling 
wages, hours, working conditions, 
union meetings become the planning 
ground for progress. 

Reports this month show that lum- 
ber unions are already functioning as 
policy-making bodies; that meetings 
are a center where members ex- 
change ideas and information, talk 
over problems, develop plans for 
action. 

The most immediate problems re- 
quiring action are described as fol- 
lows: 

1. Pay according to the job. In 
a number of unions, especially in the 
South, members are all getting pay 
or common labor (24c in Alabama), 
regardless of skill. A schedule of 
standards is needed, fixing rates for 
skilled and semi-skilled workers ac- 
cording to the skill and experience 
required. 

2. Adjusting crews so that all 
workers will get full-time employ- 
ment. There are many abuses of 
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code hours which call for control by 
the union. Men are worked over- 
time up to the 40-hour code limit, 
then dropped; equalization of hours 
would stabilize employment. 

3. Improvement in wages and 
hours. On the West Coast, a soc 
minimum for common labor and time 
and a half for overtime, Sundays and 
holiday is urged. In the South and 
West Virginia, a higher minimum 
wage is urgently needed. 

4. Working rules and seniority. 
Rules to assure men transferring 
from one job to another the rate for 
the highest paid job, and other rules 
defining fair practice at work. Sen- 
iority rights are mentioned by several 
unions, 

5. Code enforcement. 

6. Collective bargaining rights and 
majority rule. In some cases, unions 
are still meeting with resistance and 
refusal to recognize them, but these 
are distinctly in the minority. 

7. Improvements in the mill and 
yard. Sheds over the green chains 
and planer chains, sanitary toilets in 
the mill and houses and other im- 
provements are urged in West Vir- 
ginia and the West Coast. 

8. Illegal shipment of lumber 
across state lines. One union reports 
that lumber is shipped in from an- 
other state to replace that cut by the 
union and thus put union men out of 
work. This is done to destroy the 
union and resembles action declared 
illegal by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board in several cases where 
firms moved out of town to avoid 
union organization. 

These problems are being dis- 
cussed in union meetings with a view 
to developing plans for action. 
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Organization—Education 


Besides their function in forming 
policies and planning action, lumber 
union meetings are spreading among 
lumber workers an understanding of 
trade-union history and tactics, a 
knowledge of the industry, a spirit 
of loyalty and cooperation, welding 
all into a united group— intelligent, 
informed and ready for action. 

“Our main problem is organizing,” 
writes one union from the Far West. 
They make a point of having speak- 
ers who can educate new members in 
trade-unionism eand give advice on 
current problems. .In West Virginia 
and Alabama, union education takes 
precedence at meetings; members are 
given a thorough grounding in trade- 
union principles, learning how, 


through the union, they can win their 
rights, place themselves on a basis 


of equality in bargaining with em- 
ployers, work for better sanitation 
and compensation, get help for the 
unemployed. 

In Idaho members are interested 
in government surveys to show the 
worker’s producing and consuming 
power. Such study of economic prob- 
lems is an important guide in form- 
ing policies. 


Legislation 


Lumber unions in Idaho, Washing- 
ton, Oregon, West Virginia, are 
keeping a close watch on their state 
legislatures and on Congress. 
Through State Federations of Labor 
and Central Labor Unions they keep 
informed of bills under consideration 
and write in to their Representatives 
when support is needed. In Oregon, 
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one union takes the Congressional 
Record to follow action in Congress. 
Interest centers on state recovery 
acts, extension of NRA, old-age pen- 
sions, income tax, tariff on Canadian 
lumber. In Washington, lumber 
workers are supporting an amend- 
ment to the Remington Statute on 
workmen’s compensation, which pro- 
vides that workers may choose their 
own doctor in compensation cases and 
the state must pay the expense. 


Bargaining Progress 


We have reports from eight unions 
showing progress made through com- 
mittees negotiating with management 
in the last few months. The grant- 
ing of bulletin boards in the plant 
has been secured by one union, which 
gives the union a chance to keep con- 
stantly in touch with its members and 
to post notices of meetings where all 
may see them. 

On the West Coast, the question 
of medical attention and first-aid kits 
has been taken up, with the result 
that the employer promises better 
service. An important point has been 
covered by one union which estab- 
lished Friday as its pay day in cases 
where pay day would fall on Satur- 
day or Sunday. Until this was done, 
members were put to much inconve- 
nience in getting their pay. Another 
unon reports that, where work had 
been contracted to non-union men, 
they have succeeded in getting the 
work done on a union basis and the 
jobs given to union members. The 
question of making up lost time has 
been taken up by another union and 
progress is being made in improving 
the situation. 


- 
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Employment 


Several unions report that their 
members are now fully employed. In 
Alabama, the union has the employ- 
er’s cooperation in hiring new men, 
all employees being hired with the 
approval of the union. In Oregon, 
one union reports that the superin- 
tendent of the plant cooperates and 
has been very fair in his dealing and 
the union has succeeded in straight- 
ening out a number of small matters 
to the entire satisfaction of the men. 
The union keeps personally in touch 
with its members and has them re- 
port at the plant whenever there is 
extra work. Other unions also re- 
port a cooperative attitude on the 
part of the management. In West 
Virginia, a union committee looks 
after the unemployed; members out 


of work report to a central office and 


are informed when jobs open. On 
the other hand, two unions report 
that their employers are still discrim- 
inating against union members. An- 
other West Virginia union reports 
that the employer has put an addi- 
tional skidder to work in the woods 
which employed twelve men; eleven 
have already applied for member- 
ship. 


Wages and Hours 


Reports from lumber unions make 
possible a comparison of wages and 
hours of work in 1929, before the 
code in June 1933 and in December 
1934. These union records show 
that while the code, enforced by 
union organization, has lifted hourly 
wage rates in general, the shorter 
hours worked and the part-time prev- 
alent in the industry today have re- 
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duced lumber workers’ weekly income 
to a low level. While the 40-hour 
week provided by the code is the 
present standard everywhere, during 
dull periods actual operations are far 
below 40 hours a week, mills run- 
ning in many cases for only 18, 24 
or 30 hours. In busy seasons, when 
operations reach 40 hours, union lum. 
ber workers are better off than they 
were at the bottom of depression in 
1933 but weekly income is still far 
below the 1929 level. 

With strong union organization to 
hold present hourly wage rates and 
make necessary imptovements, lum- 
ber workers should find their condi- 
tions better as soon as the industry 
picks up and mills get back to full- 
time schedules. The gains in mini- 
mum wage rates per hour are as fol- 
lows, comparing present wages with 
those before the code in 1933, as re- 
ported by union officers: In the South 
(Georgia, Alabama) wages rates for 
common labor had fallen to 714c and 
12%c per hour in June 1933; the 
present rate is 24c. In West Vir- 
ginia, the rate was 17'4c before the 
code and 32c in December 1934. In 
the north-central section (Minnesota, 
Michigan, Wisconsin) wage rates 
rose from 12c and 24c in 1933 to 
3oc and 39c today. In Wyoming, 
state-wide organization has achieved 
the highest rate of all (except for 
one in Oregon) and raised a com- 
mon-labor wage of 35c in 1933 to 
soc today. In the far west (Idaho, 
Washington, Oregon, California) 
the minimum fell as low as 19c and 
20c in § cases in 1933, and other 
unions report from 25c to 30c an 
hour; today the minimum wage in 
the far west is 4234c to 45c. 
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Comparing these rates with 1929, 
we find that, except in cases where 
the 1929 rate was very low, mini- 
mum hourly wages today are still in 
general slightly below the 1929 level. 
There are some exceptions, however, 
since 8 unions in the far west, one in 
the north-central section and three in 
the South report rates slightly above 
1929. In no case are weekly wages 
above 1929 and wages of skilled 
workers are in general considerably 
below 1929. The code has fixed a 
basic wage rate for common labor 
which enabled unions to equalize 
common-labor wage rates within dis- 
tricts and to lift them above the de- 
pression low point. Two next steps 
in union action are important: (1) 
To fix wage rates above the minimum 
where this has not yet been done; 
(2) to lift the low-wage districts 
so that uniform levels will apply 
throughout the industry. The code 
minimum varies from 24c in the 
South to 42%c on the Pacific Coast. 

Hours of work have been reduced 
from 54, 55 and 60 a week in the 
South and the North Central, 60 ‘in 
West Virginia, 56 in Wyoming and 
48 in the Far West, to a uniform 
40-hour week for the entire industry. 


New Agreement 


Sawmill & Timber Workers Union 
No. 19882 of West Virginia reports 
an agreement signed on March 9 
with the Seyler Lumber Company at 
Rainier. It was the result of 2 strike, 
following a lockout, and established 
several important improvements: 


1. Seniority regulations. 
2. Overtime work shall be divided 


among those desiring it. 
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3. Monthly meetings of the em- 
ployees’ committee and the manager 
to discuss grievances or other mutual 
problems. 

4. Any employee called to work 
shall be allowed to put in at least 2 
hours’ time. 

5. Employees transferred to high- 
er-paid positions shall receive the 
rates of pay of such positions; to 
lower positions shali maintain their 
own rates, 

6. Overtime to be paid as time 
and one-half. Shutdowns over 30 
minutes counted as lost time. 

7. Paydays on the first and fif- 
teenth of each month. Until now 
there have been no paydays for three 
years. 

8. Deductions for store accounts 
incurred before the agreement shall 
not exceed 10 per cent of the amount 
earned each payday. This provision 
amounts to an increase in wages as, 
without this article, the men who are 
in debt to the company could not 
have a payday. It has been a prac- 
tice in these lumber camps to get a 
man in debt and force him to deal 
at the company store. The prices 
are so high he can never get out of 
debt. No matter how deep in debt 
the man may be he can now get 
credit at an outside store as the mer- 
chant knows the man is sure to have 
money to pay with. This has the 
effect of bringing down living costs 
in these company-owned stores. Af- 
ter the settlement at Cass, W. Va., 
men drew money on payday who had 
not drawn a cent for eight years. 

9. Wage scales may be discussed 
by Employees’ Committee and the 
company. 
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10. Strikers to be taken back to 
work. 

11. Procedure in handling griev- 
ances: If foreman and worker can 
not agree, Employees’ Committee 
takes the matter up with manager. 
If no agreement is reached, a citizen 
not connected with the company is 
called in. If this fails, reference is 


to the U. S. Department of Labor. 

Under this agreement, workers as- 
sume responsibility for good work 
and for preventing waste. 


The Hupp Strike 


United Automobile Workers, Fed- 
eral Labor Union No. 18689, whose 
members are employed by the Hupp 
Motor Car Corporation in Detroit, 
went out on strike on the morning of 
April 5th. The principal demand in 
the strike was the abolition of a bonus 
premium system of wage payment 
which had recently been installed by 
the company. The strike was settled 
on April 11th, after a number of con- 
ferences between representatives of 
the management, of the union, and 
Mr. Francis J. Dillon, General Or- 
ganizer of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

The company agreed to discontinue 
the bonus system which it had estab- 
lished, to reinstate five union members 
who had been discriminated against, 
to recognize and receive the union 
committee for the purpose of collec- 
tive bargaining, and to work out with 
the union committee a system of wage 
payment which shall be mutually sat- 
isfactory. 

While no signed agreement re- 
sulted, the union is now in a position 
to carry on genuine collective bar- 
gaining with the company. This is 
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certainly one of the most satisfactory 
settlements so far achieved in a main 
automobile plant. 


* * * * 


On April 10, 1935, the National 
Labor Relations Board ordered that 
an election should be held among the 
employees of the Kelsey-Hayes Wheel 
Corporation, an automobile parts 
company of Detroit, Michigan, to 
determine whether or not United Au- 
tomobile Workers, Federal Labor 
Union No. 18677, shall act as the col- 
lective bargaining agency for all of 
the employees. This union was formed 
in July, 1933. Its officers have, since 
its formation, attempted to bargain 
collectively with the management, and 
have held many conferences with 
representatives of the management. 
There have been many minor adjust- 
ments reached in such conferences, 
but genuine collective bargaining has 
never been established, because the 
company has refused to enter into real 
collective bargaining with the union. 

The Detroit Regional Labor Board 
has fixed April 23rd as the date for 
the election. The union is confident 
of securing a large majority of the 
votes. This election is particularly 
important since it is the first time 
workers in the automobile industry 
have been given an opportunity to vote 
in a government supervised election in 
which they can feel any confidence. 
Their experience with the elections 
held by the Automobile Labor Board 
under the supervision of Dr. Wolman 
has been most unfortunate and unsat- 
isfactory, and they will now have an 
opportunity to see an election con- 
ducted under an impartial agency in 
which the employees have an oppor- 
tunity to vote for their union. 
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Electrical Hourly Rates and Weekly Earnings 


Reports received from certain 
plants which are operating under the 
approved Code for the Electrical In- 
dustry include information which is of 
direct assistance to us in drawing cer- 
tain conclusions as to the effects of this 
Code on the earnings of the workers, 
and as to our success to date in return- 
ing to wages prevailing in 1929. 

In June, 1929, plants generally were 
operating in excess of fifty hours per 
week and by June, 1933, hours of work 
had been reduced more nearly to a 
forty-eight hour basis. Since the Code 
for the industry was adopted with a 
normal maximum week of thirty-six 
hours, a reduction was made in the 
work week of June, 1933, of approxi- 
mately 25 per cent. It should be re- 
membered that prior to this, a 10 per 
cent reduction had already been made 
in the hours of work prevailing in 
1929. 

Let us now consider what happened 
to weekly earnings in the three major 
groups: common labor, semi-skilled 
labor and skilled labor. In June, 1929, 
common labor received 40 cents to 50 
cents per hour, which, on the basis 
of a work week exceeding 50 hours, 
meant weekly earnings of $20.00 to 
$25.00. By June, 1933, these hourly 
rates had been reduced to about 35 
cents, dropping in some cases as low 
as 18 cents or 20 cents. This substan- 
tial reduction in hourly rates, together 
with the decrease which had been 
made in hours of work, resulted in a 
decrease in weekly earnings of 30 per 
cent. Earnings of $20.00 to $25.00 
were reduced to $14.00 or $18.00, 
and in some instances far below these 
figures. 


In December, 1934, eighteen 
months after the National Industrial 
Recovery Act had been passed, we 
find that weekly earnings for common 
labor had been reduced by an addi- 
tional 10 per cent. There was, ob- 
viously, no such reduction in cases 
where rates of 20 cents had been in 
effect since June, 1933, as the Code 
specified a minimum rate of 32 cents. 
Generally speaking, the reduction of 
25 per cent in hours of work between 
June, 1933, and December, 1934, was 
not offset by proportionate increases 
in hourly rates, and weekly wages for 
common unskilled labor in December, 
1934, approximated $15.00 as com- 
pared with earnings in 1929, between 
$20.00 and $25.00. 

The semi-skilled workers who were 
earning from $30.00 to $40.00 in 
June, 1929, found in June, 1933, that 
their weekly earnings had been re-, 
duced to between $20.00 and $25.00. 
There were cases which ran far below 
these figures and in some instances, 
the hourly rates of June, 1929, had 
been cut inhalf. Between June, 1933 
and December, 1934, there were re- 
ductions in hours of work comparable 
to the reductions which were made for 
unskilled labor. On the basis of avail-_ 
able figures, December, 1934, weekly 
earnings did not indicate any increase 
in the worker’s individual payroll, but 
represented earnings somewhat less 
than those of June, 1933. The indi- 
vidual weekly payroll of the semi- 
skilled workers had been reduced 
from $30.00 to $40.00 in 1929, to 
$15.00 or $20.00 in December, 1934. 

The weekly pay envelope of the 
skilled workers in the Electrical In- 
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dustry suffered approximately the 
same reduction between June, 1929, 
and December, 1934, as did the pay 
envelope of the semi-skilled workers. 
Earnings which varied from $40.00 
to $50.00 in June, 1929, varied in 
December, 1934, between $20.00 and 
$25.00. 

It is clear from the above that the 
Code has accomplished little in return- 
ing weekly earnings to 1929 and that 
under the Code, no direct steps have 
yet been taken toward restoring the 
differences which existed between 
earnings for skilled, semi-skilled and 
unskilled labor in 1929. 

It must be recognized, further- 
more, that the figures on which this 
report is based are not earnings which 
have resulted directly from the Code, 
but are earnings which have been 
‘improved somewhat above the Code 
wages through organization and 
collective bargaining. Nevertheless, 
workers’ earnings have barely been 
maintained since June, 1933, despite 
the fact that the Code for the Electri- 
cal Industry has been in effect for 
eighteen months, 

Some further points which have 
been brought to our attention in con- 
nection with the operation of the Code 
are as follows: 


1. No penalty rate for overtime 
work. 

2. Supervisors engaged in occupa- 
tions which should be performed by 
production employees. 

3. Women doing men’s work at a 
lower rate of pay. 

4. The stretch-out. 

5. Inadequate control of the em- 
ployment of learners. 
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Rubber 


In June, 1934, the wives and 
mothers of rubber workers, who are 
members of the various United Rub- 
ber Workers Federal Labor Unions 
in Akron, formed a Union Buyers’ 
Club. The members take a pledge to 
buy goods bearing the union label and 
to avoid stores which are unfair. The 
President and leader of the Club is 
Mrs. Grace Dalrymple, the wife of 
Sherman H. Dalrymple, who is presi- 
dent of the United Rubber Workers 
Union of Goodrich employees. 

During the recent preparations for 
strike in the three main rubber plants 
in Akron—Firestone, Goodyear and 
Goodrich—the Club took a very cour- 
ageous stand, and prepared to give 
every possible assistance to the 
strikers. Their membership of sev- 
eral hundred women organized two 
parades each 200 automobiles long, to 
demonstrate their loyalty to the 
workers while strike votes were being 
taken by the three unions concerned. 
A band preceded the procession and 
the cars were hung with placards ex- 
plaining and upholding the union 
cause, and condemning the company 
for their attitude. 

A strike committee was appointed 
by the Club, and that committee made 
plans for opening soup kitchens on 
the picket line, and for obtaining re- 
lief for strikers. 

Each Tuesday is the Club’s “‘picket 
day.” The members meet at a cen- 
tral point in the town and then spread 
throughout the shopping district de- 
manding union made goods and re- 
fusing to deal with any but union 
clerks. At home they bring pressure 
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upon delivery men to join the union. 

The Club has not limited its activi- 
ties to Akron, but has started a num- 
ber of branch clubs in nearby towns. 
It is the plan of the Club to extend its 
organization to the entire Akron 
District. 
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There is only one requirement for 
membership in the Union Buyers’ 
Club. That is that the woman mem- 
ber herself, or some member of her 
family, must belong to an American 
Federation of Labor union, and be in 
good standing in that union. 


TO A CERTAIN THINKER 


When I die, I rot—Bertrand Russell. 


And so you have settled the matter for good: 

God is a fancy; there’s no likelihood 

Of life beyond death, and dream beyond dream— 
None of it fits in a logical scheme. 


So you’ve fathomed creation and know where you are; 
Deep beyond deep and star beyond star— 

You chart them with labels and give them a name, 
And then to the world your wisdom proclaim. 


Your charts and your scales and your formulas bold 
Are fine in their way by your logic controlled, 

But all of your instruments fail when they seek 

To measure the joy that loving lips speak. 


You can measure the bones of a thrush that is dead— 
How measure its song when the music has fled? 

Or chart the deep joy that its song gives the heart, 
Mystic and moving; an art beyond art. 


Love, faith, and hope forever evade 

The instruments fine that your logic has made; 
They function indeed with the things made of dust, 
But not even you can diagram trust! 


—ArTHUR WALLACE PEACH. 











THE British ATTACK ON UNEM- 
PLOYMENT, by A. C. C. Hill, Jr., 
and Isador Lubin. The Brookings 
Institution, Washington, D. C. 
1934. 325 pp. Price, $3.00. Re- 
viewed by Mary B. Gilson. 


The launching of the President’s 
social security program has given im- 
petus to the formulation of perma- 
nent policies in attacking the problem 
of unemployment relief. The au- 
thors say in the introduction to this 
book on the British attack on unem- 
ployment, “The process of bringing 
our complicated economic order into 
balance is necessarily a prolonged 
one. No reconstruction program 
can be successful unless during the 
period of transition the impoverished 
victims of economic maladjustment 
are provided for.” Balance is surely 
a desirable ideal to keep in mind 
but it is liable to be constantly upset 
when so many unanticipated monkey 
wrenches in the form of technolog- 
ical changes, wars, and acts of God 
in the form of droughts and fools can 
mess up the machinery. We would do 
well, therefore, to plan unemploy- 
ment relief measures for an indefi- 
nite future and not merely for the 
“period of transition.” 

In charting our course it is very es- 
sential to profit by the experience of 
countries which have, by virtue of 
becoming industrialized before our- 
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selves, a longer experience with the 
problems of unemployment. Great 
Britain, in particular, has much to 
offer us in the form of both guide 
posts and danger signals. I confess 
to vanishing patience with those who 
see only the differences between our- 
selves and Great Britain. The fun- 
damental similarities in economic and 
cultural development are far greater 
than the superficial differences. 

Mr. Hill and Mr. Lubin have 
therefore rendered a timely service 
in publishing a book which treats with 
clarity and conciseness of the prob- 
lems Great Britain has faced during 
her prolonged depression and the va- 
rious methods she has adopted to 
combat them. Attention is focused 
chiefly on Britain’s unemployment 
insurance plan, her non-insurance 
benefits distributed through unem- 
ployment insurance machinery, her 
poor relief, and her trade union out 
of work benefits. Various methods 
used to relieve the pressure on the 
labor market are also considered, 
such as raising the school-leaving age, 
old-age pensions, government subsi- 
dies to encourage emigration and the 
restriction of immigration. Attempts 
to set the unemployed to work are 
also considered, and the functions and 
procedure of the employment ex- 
change system are analyzed and eval- 
uated. Not the least interesting part 
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of the book is the consideration of 
public works experiments, relief work 
projects and schemes for retraining 
and reconditioning unemployed per- 
sons. 

The difficulties in relation to the 
means test are described as well as 
the procedure followed in determin- 
ing need. It is interesting to follow 
the circumstances leading up to the 
passing of the Unemployment Act of 
1934 which took the long delayed 
step toward segregating unemploy- 
ment insurance from relief and thus 
placing unemployment insurance on 
a solvent basis. 

The pitfalls into which the British 
unemployment scheme fell when it 
permitted “an overpowering swarm 
of bad risks” to endanger its stabil- 
ity are described. The individuals 
who were such an incubus during 1920 
to 1933 fell chiefly into three classes: 
persons of submarginal physical con- 
dition, married women not intending 
to continue in industrial employment, 
and those persons normally only par- 
tially employed. The knotty prob- 
lems relating to seasonal and casual 
workers are examined. Indeed, one 
finds in this volume practically all the 
questions we shall soon be facing in 
administering unemployment insur- 
ance in the United States and it would 
be the better part of wisdom for us 
to acquaint ourselve with Great 
Britain’s answers to them. 

Criticisms of unemployment insur- 
ance are met head on by the able au- 
thors of this study, for example, the 
charge that it has so increased the 
cost of production as to materially 
reduce domestic consumption and 
cripple export trade. The authors 


produce figures which validate their 
conclusion that “the cost of insurance 
premiums to the employer has been 
an almost insignificant factor in the 
cost of production.” They add, “In- 
deed, the benefits which have accrued 
to industry and to the nation as a re- 
sult of unemployment insurance prob- 
ably offset any disadvantages arising 
from the cost of premiums. Labor 
reserves have remained in fair con- 
dition, the civil peace has been well 
preserved, property loss resulting 
from discontented labor has been 
almost negligible, and purchasing 
power for certain consumers’ goods 
has been remarkably well main- 
tained.” As for the charge that un- 
employment insurance has made Brit- 
ish labor immobile they claim that 
“unemployment insurance, rather 
than restricting mobility, has fostered 
sound mobility and discouraged false 
moves’’ which is the considered judg- 
ment of all real students of British 
unemployment insurance. In answer 
to the ever-recurring charge that 
unemployment insurance encourages 
evasion and malingering the authors 
quote the Royal Commission, “In 
Great Britain the storm has been 
weathered with less hardship, less de- 
moralization, less bodily and mental 
degeneration, than in any other in- 
dustrialized country at all compa- 
rable to our own.” In the authors’ 
own words, “For every British 
worker demoralized, a score may owe 
their self-respect and personal integ- 
rity to national unemployment insur- 
ance.... In the last analysis, it is 
unemployment — not unemployment 
insurance — that demoralizes. 
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Wuat Everysopy WANTs To KNow 
AsoutT Money. A planned out- 
line of monetary problems by nine 
economists from Oxford. G. D. 
H. Cole, editor. New York. 
Knopf. Pp. xii, 435. Price, $3.00. 
Reviewed by James M. Jarrett. 


I planned this book, states the edi- 
tor, to be written by specialists for 
non-specialists, in such a way as to 
bring out into relief those aspects of 
the monetary problem which are most 
under controversial discussion today, 
and most relevant to the solution of 
the world’s pressing economic prob- 
lems. Accordingly, the reader will 
find more description of actual finan- 
cial institutions and of their working 
than most general books on money 
contain. He will not be disappointed 
in finding description alone, how- 
ever. Considerable discussion is 


given to the monetary aspects of the 


present world depression. In fact, 
the connecting theme of the sepa- 
rately prepared chapters is the rela- 
tion of the institution of money and 
credit to the business cycle. What 
the ordinary man wants to know most 
of all, says Mr. Cole, is how far the 
world’s troubles are capable of cure 
by purely monetary remedies, or how 
far the other economic factors need 
to be radically handled as well. 

In view of the objective set by the 
editor, we may turn with interest to 
the chapters through which he under- 
takes to carry out his purpose. The 
chapters are presented in the follow- 
ing order: “What Is Money?” 
“Money and the World Crisis,” 
“Currency and Central Banking,” 
“Commercial Banks and Credit,” 
“Foreign Trade and the Exchanges,” 
“Capital and Investment,” “Money 
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and Prices,” “Four Monetary Her- 
etics’—the heretics being Major 
Douglas, Professor Frederick Sod- 
ely, the late Silvis Gesell, and Dr. 
Robert Eisler—‘“Investment, Savings 
and Public Finance,” “Debt,” “The 
Socialization of Banking,” and ‘“‘Con- 
clusion: The Monetary Factor and 
the Other Factors.” 

Pursuing the theme set forth above 
to the end, Mr. Cole concludes that 
the world’s economic ills are not ca- 
pable of solution by monetary reme- 
dies alone. “If once a departure is 
made from the classical method of 
letting all the factors alone—and we 
have seen enough of the working of 
that method to be thoroughly dissat- 
isfied with it—it becomes necessary 
to control all the factors, or at least 
all the really important factors; for 
interference with one, while the 
others are left unregulated is certain 
to result in a fatal lack of balance in 
the working of the economic sys- 
tem.” Most important of the “other 
factors” is wages. Any successful at- 
tempt to control national price-level 
by monetary means must be accom- 
panied by a control of the wage-level 
as well. 

The general reader, to whom the 
present volume is addressed, should 
find in it much to stimulate his 
thought. He will find a wealth of 
useful information on current mone- 
tary and economic problems. Cole’s 
chapters are particularly stimulating 
and well written. 


A PROGRAM FOR UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE AND RELIEF IN THE 
UNITED States, by Alvin H. Han- 
sen, Merrill G. Murray, Russell A. 
Stevenson and Bryce M. Stewart. 
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The University of Minnesota 
Press. 1934. Pp. viii and 201. 
Price, $2.50. Reviewed by Mollie 
Ray Carroll, University of Chi- 
cago. 


This volume in the University of 
Minnescia series sets forth a pro- 
gram following the preceding study 
of “An Historical Basis for Unem- 
ployment Insurance.” Its strength 
lies in its compact summarization of 
the experience of other countries with 
unemployment insurance. Its weak- 
ness appears in occasional inaccurate 
statements or assumptions concerning 
relief, other forms of social insurance 
and governmental aspects of public 
welfare administration that display 
lack of adequate knowledge of fields 
related to unemployment insurance. 

The large section of the book 
which comprises Part II and which 
deals with the fundamentals of a 
program for unemployment _in- 
surance is excellent. It condenses 
into a little more than a hundred 
pages experience in coverage, con- 
tributors to the insurance fund, con- 
tributions, definition of unemploy- 
ment, eligibility, benefits, and admin- 
istration. 

Part IV also, which considers the 
investment of unemployment reserves 
in relation to business fluctuations or 
stability, is a contribution to analysis 
of use of unemployment insurance 
funds as a brake to business in boom 
times and a stimulus in depression. 
The suggestions for handling those 
funds are excellent and closely in line 
with present discussion of economic 
security. 

Parts I and III are less useful be- 
cause of limitations of understanding 
of related fields. For example, the 
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assumption that direct relief must be 
in grocery orders rather than cash 
shows a total misunderstanding of 
accepted principles of relief. The 
statement that the American trend is 
toward contributory old-age pensions 
indicates acquaintance with European 
rather than American developments. 
The contention that emergency unem- 
ployment benefits are necessary lim- 
its to a plan for regular unemploy- 
ment insurance disregards the skep- 
ticism of countries where such emer- 
gency allowances exist. The assump- 
tion that relief must inevitably un- 
dermine self-respect does indeed lead 
to a heirarchy of unemployment in- 
surance, emergency unemployment 
benefits, unemployment relief and 
poor relief; but leaders in thinking in 
the relief field believe that relief can 
be so administered as not to under- 
mine self-respect. Also popular crit- 
icism of administration of unemploy- 
ment benefits in insurance countries 
is quite as scathing as are current 
American feelings about relief. The 
authors fail, too, to recognize the 
limitations of unemployment insur- 
ance in assuring compensation for 
loss of opportunities to work, 

The book does not treat abuses of 
unemployment insurance by industry. 
From this standpoint the Deane Plan 
represents the unique proposal for 
utilizing unemployment insurance to 
stimulate active cooperation of indus- 
try toward reduction of unemploy- 
ment. It is only to be regretted that 
this plan has had so little criticism or 
alternative proposals in programs 
such as outlined in this volume. It is 
to be hoped that thorough acquaint- 
ance with European insurance and 
with the structure and trends in 
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Americar. public welfare administra- 
tion may lead to formulation of a 
broader gauge plan and not merely 
adoption of European patterns. 


THE THEORY OF WacEs, by P, H. 
Douglas. New York. 1934. Mac- 
millan. Pp. xx and 639. Price $5. 
Reviewed by Charles A. Gulick, 
Jr., University of California. 


A superficial examination, perhaps 
even a first reading, of Professor 
Douglas’ “Theory of Wages” might 
lead to the conclusion that it is 
scarcely a “book for workers” be- 
cause of the background of training 
in economic theory and mathematics 
it seems to require. Indeed, many 
Bachelors of Arts whose major in- 
terest was economics will find the vol- 
ume extremely heavy going. Further 
study, however, will show that 
though those with the background in- 
dicated will derive more insight into 
wage theory from it, others without 
benefit of calculus and statistics will 
derive much. 

Since it is entirely impossible 
within the compass of a review ade- 
quately to summarize the tremendous 
volume of material the author pre- 
sents, what follows will be confined 
largely to an indication, itself inade- 
quate, of his purposes, assumptions, 
methods, and conclusions. 

“The primary purpose of economic 
theory should be to explain actual 
life (pp. 71, 72). Elsewhere, Pro- 
fessor Douglas has made extremely 
clear his convictions that explanation 
is not justification and that J. B. 
Clark was clearly wrong in holding 
that he had worked out a theory 
of distribution “identifying marginal 
productivity as necessarily identical 
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with what was desirable and morally 
justifiable” (pp. 67, 202, 42 note, et 
al). In fact, Douglas finds a “grim 
irony in the fact that the principles 
of distribution run so counter to the 
heart of the Christian ethic” (p. 
246). The real criticism which 
Douglas has to make of many econ- 
omists, however, is not their tending 
to confuse explanation with justifica- 
tion, but their proneness either to in- 
sulate themselves from reality by re- 
tirement to the “ivory tower of ‘pure’ 
theory,” or to wander off up the “‘the- 
oretical blind alley of purely histor- 
ical and institutional methods.” He 
prefers what he obviously considers 
the relatively broad highway of the 
“inductive, statistical, and quasi- 
mathematical method.” By using 
such methods and building upon the 
valuable work done by earlier writers 
who deductively formulated the sup- 
ply and demand curves which fill their 
treatises, he hopes to ascertain 
whether such curves are “merely im- 
aginative myths or whether they are 
real” (pp. 106, 107, xii). 

Among the basic assumptions of 
the book is the generally accepted one 
that the problem of distribution of 
income among the factors of produc- 
tion is of such a character that “‘it is 
not possible . . . to frame an explana- 
tion of wages which does not also 
explain the determination of interest 
and of rent” (p. 8). Another, not so 
generally admitted, is that “modern 
economies . . . have been character- 
ized by competitive or quasi-competi- 
tive capitalism.”” As this quotation 
and others which might be added in- 
dicate, Douglas is perfectly aware 
that the “competition” which has 
been satirized as “without lag, leak 
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or friction” has probably never ex- 
isted, so that in his next sentence he 
is careful to say that some of the prin- 
ciples developed might, therefore, 
not apply in an authoritarian or a 
monopolistic capitalism, in a rationed 
communism or a liberal socialism” 
(p. xiii). Still another assumption, 
not so important, and one which the 
author himself characterizes as “‘he- 
roic,” is that a “unit of labor” is “an 
hour of work which is characterized 
by at least a minimum of intensity, 
skill and ability” (p. 16). The other 
assumptions to which it will be neces- 
sary to call attention stem largely 
from that concerning the prevalence 
of “competition,” but it will be more 
convenient to note them below. 

As already indicated to some ex- 
tent the first part of “The Theory of 
Wages” is concerned primarily with 
a review of the (more or less) deduc- 
tive theories of production and dis- 
tribution, chiefly with “marginal pro- 
ductivity.” And although Professor 
Douglas grants the validity of some 
of the many criticisms that have been 
leveled against this notion that each 
unit of each factor of production re- 
ceives or tends to receive a rate of 
return determined by the productivity 
of the last unit of the factor which is 
utilized (or at the margin of produc- 
tivity, since Douglas uses both expres- 
sions), he also makes it clear that he 
believes the theory the best that de- 
ductive economics has as yet formu- 
lated and that he believes it funda- 
mentally valid (pp. 37, 41, 67, 97 
et al). 

With this background Douglas 


sets out to answer certain questions * 


* For a detailed statement of them see Ch. IV. 
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he considers left in the air by his 
predecessors. As suggested above, 
his first purpose is to find by statis- 
tical methods curves of production, 
“capital,” and “labor” which may be 
used to check similar curves others 
have formulated primarily by deduc- 
tive methods. Two interesting con- 
clusions for us are that in the United 
States during the period 1899-1922, 
“labor” and “capital” in manufac- 
turing were computed by the the- 
oretical and statistical analysis to 
have “contributed” 75 and 25 per 
cent respectively to the total produc- 
tion of manufactured goods, and that 
the theoretical index of production 
worked out by the “equation of pro- 
duction” just indicated conformed 
very closely to the actual index of 
production computed by Professor 
Day and utilized by Professor Doug- 
las. “The coefficient of correlation 
between the two indexes is no less 
than .97” (Cf. Ch. V, particularly 
pp. 133, 134and 145). Thirdly, and 
most important, since a study of the 
National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search showed that during the period 
1909-1918 an average of 74 per cent 
of the value added by manufacturing 
was represented by wages and sal- 
aries, Douglas concludes that “in 
practice labor tended to receive dur- 
ing this period approximately that 
share which our equation of produc- 
tion attributed to them” (p. 173). 
An analysis of the relation between 
the movement of real wages and the 
course of average value (as distin- 
guished from physical) productivity 
per worker, “furnishes further sta- 
tistical corroboration that the prin- 
ciples of imputed marginal productiv- _ 
ity do help appreciably to determine 
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what the movement of real wages 
will be” (pp. 174-202, particularly 
198 and 201). Professor Douglas 
is careful to point out, however, that 
for the period 1923-1929 wages 
failed to increase commensurately 
with average value productivity (pp. 
184-185). 

In evaluating the methods used 
and the conclusions reached it is 
necessary to return to the detailed 
assumptions mentioned earlier. Pro- 
fessor Douglas dismisses a consider- 
able number of the postulates of 
other writers as more rigid “than 
need be” (p. 68). There remain an 
additional ten “implicit assumptions 
of the marginal productivity theory 

. which deserve to be considered 
at some length” (p. 69). These, as 
briefly stated as possible, are: 


1. Ability of employers to measure 
and to estimate in advance the rela- 
tive productiveness of labor and cap- 
ital. 

2. Ability of employees to esti- 
mate accurately their own produc- 
tivity. 

3. Free and complete competition 
among employers for labor. 

4. Free and complete competition 
among wage-earners for work. 

5. Free and complete mobility of 
capital. 

6. Free and complete mobility of 
labor. 

7. Complete employment for cap- 
ital, 

8. Complete employment for la- 
bor. 

9. Equality of bargaining power 
between capital and labor. 

10. Non-interference by govern- 
ment with the terms of the wage con- 
tract. 


In the judgment of Douglas, items 
1 and 5 above are “largely valid but 
not wholly so”; items 3, 4, and 6 are 
“primarily valid but with a strong 
opposing tendency”; and items 2, 7, 
8, and 9 are “partially true but on the 
whole not true.”” Item 10, non-inter- 
ference by government, he considers 
“largely valid” before the passage of 
the Recovery Act of 1933, but “on 
the whole not true” since then (pp. 
69-94). From these judgments the 
author goes on to the generalization 
that “up until the summer of 1933 the 
forces which operated against labor’s 
receiving its marginal product were 
stronger than those which tend to 
prevent capital from securing its 
margin.” But on the next page we 
are told that the critics of the pro- 
ductivity analysis (who hold, primar- 
ily on the basis of just such a compari- 
son between “real life and the as- 
sumption of the productivity school,” 
as Professor Douglas has so per- 
fectly summarized, that the conclu- 
sions of that school are not worthy 
of credence) ignore the “fact that the 
assumptions do represent real ten- 
dencies which in the aggregate are 
probably more powerful than those 
of a conflicting nature” and are ig- 
norant of the nature of scientific law 
(pp. 94 and 95). So much, for the 
moment, for the postulates of deduc- 
tive analysis. 

When we proceed to the inductive 
analysis we find another set of as- 
sumptions underlying the author’s 
“equation of production” which is 
basic to his comparisons of produc- 
tivity and wages. Again as briefly as 
possible, these are as follows: 

1, Changes in production are the 
resultants of changes in the quanti- 
ties of labor and capital alone. 
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2. The volume of production re- 
sulting from manufacturing is pro- 
portional to the physical volume of 
manufactured products; i. e., changes 
in the relative amount of fabrication 
were ignored. 

3. The productive power of an av- 
erage laborer was constant from year 
to year. 

4. The productive power of a unit 
of capital was likewise constant. 

5. The degree of intensity of use 
of both labor and capital was like- 
wise constant. 

6. If both capital and labor are in- 
creased by a factor m, the product is 
increased by the same proportion. 

Douglas frankly admits that the 
first five of these assumptions “are 
to some degree false’ (p. 132), but 
contends that “if a more or less 
constant relationship between labor, 
capital, and product is discovered, 
this makes the mathematical relation- 
ship all the more remarkable.” The 
degree to which the falseness of the 
assumptions is held to invalidate the 
conclusions will vary, no doubt, with 
the degree to which the assumptions 
are held false. In the application of 
the equation of production it is at 
least interesting to note that when it 
was applied to data for Massachu- 
setts the theoretical product deviated 
appreciably more from the actual 
product than was true in the case of 
the entire country (Cf. charts on pp. 
136 and 164). 

With reference to the first of the 
assumptions just listed there might 
be some question raised as to the 
omission of land, particularly after 
our author’s insistence on the interde- 
pendence of rent, interest and wages, 
but most readers will probably accept 
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the explanations offered on pages xiv 
and 132 for the lesser amount of at- 
tention given to land. Much more 
serious doubts on the validity of the 
use of “labor and capital alone” as 
bringing about changes in production 
are suggested by Professor Cope- 
land’s demonstration that it is pos- 
sible to predict production with al- 
most the precise degree of accuracy 
achieved by Professor Douglas on the 
assumption that it is a “function of 
labor and time rather than of labor 
and capital.” 

There are a number of passages in 
“The Theory of Wages” bearing upon 
the soundness of the last, and prob- 
ably the most important of the as- 
sumptions underlying the equation of 
production; viz., that if both capital 
and labor are increased by a factor 
m, the product is increased by the 
same proportion (pp. 20-25, 53-56, 
27, 488 et al). An examination of 
these passages will show that in ar- 
guing for the validity of the assump- 
tion, Professor Douglas relies to no 
small extent on the “persistence of 
competition” or the failure of mo- 
nopoly to “become the general rule” 
(p. 24), and comes out with a defini- 
tion of the “normal” course of indus- 
try “as a whole” (pp. 25 and 22). 
To some this will seem an attempt to 
prove one assumption by the citation 
of another. And if these skeptics are 
acquainted with certain other publi- 
cations of Professor Douglas they 
might raise some questions based on 
his “The Coming of a New Party.” 
There we find references to the “‘cov- 
ert subsidy” of the tariff (p. 5); the 
concentration in manufacturing, min- 
ing, transportation and banking re- 
vealed in census reports and the 
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studies of Means and Laidler (pp. 6- 
12); the introduction of mass agri- 
culture (p. 13 ef seqg.); and the 
“great head start which the sons and 
daughters of the wealthy ‘insiders’ in- 
creasingly possess through inherited 
wealth” (p. 21). Now it must be 
granted that “concentration” is not 
“monopoly,” but when one adds to 
the fields of enterprise just mentioned 
those affected by the chain stores and 
the mail order houses as further. ex- 
amples of concentration, as Profes- 
sor Douglas does, some readers will 
hold that it is not captious to ques- 
tion the prevalence of “competition” 
in any degree sufficient to justify its 
use as the cornerstone of a theory of 


wages. 
“‘Contrariwise,”’ other readers will 

note that our author has been emi- 

nently fair in pointing out and sum- 
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marizing criticisms of his position 
(Cf. pp. 204 and 215 for examples) ; 
that he claims only to have achieved 
“certain approximate results” and to 
have developed “a method of analy- 
sis .. . which may yield more definite 
results in the future”; that the rela- 
tionships his statistical analysis has 
revealed are “tentatively and approx- 
imately indicated”; in short, in the 
words of his own quotation, the book 
is “no door but only a little window 
that opens out upon a great world” 
(p. 487). 

The subject of wages is far too con- 
troversial for critics to agree on the 
precise merit of the volume. Per- 
haps trade unionists will emphasize 
that conclusion in it which states that 
“properly interpreted, the bargain 
theory still has a place in the theory 
of distribution” (p. 493). 


POVERTY 
Sad April wept for the old year’s sins, 


But my eyes were dry; 


And now, bright May, her penance said, 
Leaves a smile with fairy tread, 
But heavy of heart am I. 


I watched the flash of a cardinal’s wing, 


And heard his carillon, 


I breathed the musk of daffodils, 
As azure incense from the hills 


Arose in orison. 


Oh, what of worth or good upon 


Thy altar can I lay? 


My empty hands to Thee I bring— 
Take, Lord, the lovely things of spring: 


I am too poor to pray. 
—GERTRUDE JANE Copp. 





INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT SCARCELY 


MORE THAN 


HE employment gain in March 
T= April this year was so slight 
as to be of little consequence in 
putting the unemployed to work. Only 
123,000 persons went back to their 
jobs from February to March while 


LAST YEAR 


the number still out of work ap- 
proached 11,500,000. In April, 
trade union reports for the first part 
of the month show a decrease in un- 
employment affecting only five-tenths 
of one percent of the membership; 
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weighted union figures show 18.9% 
out of work in April (preliminary, 
for first part of month) compared 
to 19.4% in March and 20.0% in 
February. 

The employment gain in March 
this year is much less than in March 
last year—123,000 as compared to 
590,000 last year. The trade union 
employment gain in April is also less 
than last year. The spring business 
rise this year came earlier than last 
and was ended by February while last 
year’s rise continued till May. Dur- 
ing March and April last year em- 
ployment was still rising rapidly while 
this year the rise since January has 
been small; therefore, the employ- 
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ment gain over last year of 632,000 
jobs in January has almost disap- 
peared and it is now clear that peak 
employment this spring will be no 
higher than last year, if as high. We 
estimate the number at work in 
March 1935 at 39,058,000, com- 
pared to 39,005,000 in March last 
year. 

While employment in manufactur- 
ing industries provided 127,000 more 
jobs in March 1935 than in March 
of last year, more than 20,000 jobs 
were lost on railroads and 25,000 in 
building construction. Also, we must 
not forget that, while the Labor De- 
partment shows employment in manv- 
facturing now at the highest index 


Unemployment in Cities 


All Trades 

Per cent 
increase 
(+) or 

decrease 


(—) 


Per cent 
members 
unem- 
ployed 
April since 
1935 March! 
10 -5 
21 
15 
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27 
24 
17 
21 
16 
Detroit 20 
Jersey City 27 
16 
Milwaukee 13 
Minneapolis 19 
New York City 24 
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Philadelphia 19 
Pittsburgh 27 
San Antonio 12 
17 
18 
14 
7 


(a) Less than 1% increase or decrease. 
1 Comparing the same unions for these two months, 


Building Trades 
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(+) or members 
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(—) ployed 
April since April 
1935 March! 1935 March! trades 
44 — 6 8 — 4 
49 +18 16 —12 
32 —30 12 +25 
47 — 3 17 —2 
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64 —- 1 16 -—1 
56 —16 8 
61 —11 11 
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figure since November 1930, there are Per Cent of Union 
: Members 
2,000,000 more workers who seek Usingleved Dest 
jobs today than there were in Novem- (Weighted) Time 
ber 1930. Employment must rise 17.1 19 
considerably above 1929 levels before aa ‘9 
we can hope to give jobs to all those 19.2 = 
who seek work. 19.4 18 
No industries showed employment =~ . 
gains from February to March this os.8 mA 
year which affected more than 100,- 23.8 art 
ooo workers. The largest was in 23.1 19 
manufacturing—g9 3,000 ; building con- - ae 
struction added 17,000 to its pay- i 22.8 a1 
rolls; farm labor 7,000; railroads 22.8 22 
9,000; Federal Government 4,000. _ 
These gains were offset in part by 25.1 21 
employment losses in mining (13,- 22 
000) and trade (13,000). In April, - 
trade union reports show further ' ' 22 
gains in manufacturing, building, 
clothing trades and water transporta- 
tion but these gains were too small to : 22 


be of any significance. i 21 
20 


21 


Employment gains this spring 
have made relatively little change in 21 
the nation’s relief rolls. In January 20 


there were 4,618,000 families on ~ 


relief, in March 4,396,000 (prelim- 22 
inary). The Government is provid- . 22 


ing for the unemployed as follows ‘ aat 
(March 1935): ' = 
Amount paid in ; 22 

Number wagesorrelief Apr; 5 23 

> 260,000 $15,502,000 . 24 
Conservation Camps 262,000 9,935,000 } 24 
F. E. R. A. Work J : 24 
Program 2,400,000 67,593,000 24 
Relief Allowances*.. 2,858,000 120,643,000 , 23 
; 2 

* Number of cases estimated by A. F. of L.; 7 
amount paid includes administrative costs. 21.2 25 
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19.0 t Average. § Revised. 
18.1 1For 1930 figures see August FepERATIONIsT, 
17.6 page 853. 
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FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


ALABAMA 


Florence—The T. V. A. has employed more 
men at Pickwick Dam. We are hoping for 
better conditions this year. There have 
been no increases or decreases in wages. The 
T. V. A. scale here is $1.00 per hour for all 
skilled mechanics except engineers who get 
$1.50 per hour. Painters’ scale has been $1.00 
per hour since January, 1924. All rural school 
teachers have been guaranteed $60 per month 
with Federal aid money. City schools are 


staying open nine months and rural schools a 


shorter term. Our Tri Cities Central Body is 
looking out for all bills introduced in the House 
and Senate which may affect interests of 
organized labor.—Lutuer S. BAILEY. 

Huntsville—Typographical Union has best 
collective bargaining agreement in this locality. 
It took two years to build up this relationship 
and then we failed to get a written agreement. 
We did, however, secure the right to speak for 
our members through representatives of our 
own choosing, and wage increases for our mem- 
bers ranging from $5 to $7.50 a week. Work 
in building trades picking up because of TVA 
activity at Joe Wheeler Dam. One knitting 
mill shut down for lack of orders and one yarn 
mill for the same reason. Another mill is 
running only 32 hours a week. Printers alone 
received wage increases in past year. Three 
textile strikes have been called and _ settled. 
One settlement involved 1,600 members at the 
Lincoln mills without strike. Situation con- 
tinues serious, however, at all mills as workers 
are losing faith in NRA and different boards.— 
Pau. L. STYLes. 

Mobile—After two years effort the System 
Federation of the G. M. & N. Railroad has 
signed an eighteen months’ contract. Motion 
picture operators, and the Papermakers Roose- 
velt Local in Prichard have also signed con- 
tracts with their employers. ‘There has been 
an increase in employment among longshoremen 


and building trades. The longshoremen have 
a company union in Mobile. I am meeting with 
the colored creosote workers and Local 1284 
Longshoremen and holding classes on various 
union subjects as part of our educational pro- 
gram.—Davip McCorMack. 


CALIFORNIA 


Fresno—Both the Typographical Union and 
the Bakers organization have built up splendid 
work relationships over periods of six to eight 
years. The former organization has an agree- 
ment which provides for the 40-hour week and 
provisions for spreading of work amongst 
members, and the Bakers also were successful 
in getting the 40-hour week and have the high- 
est pay rate in California. Work is slowly 
picking up in building trades. New buildings 
under way: Hall of Records, Civic Auditorium, 
School Adrainistration building, totaling ap- 
proximately $900,000. We also have prospects 
of a new armory and post office. There has 
been a very noticeable increase in empleyment 
in the wineries. Many members of organized 
labor are attending evening classes in public 
speaking, journalism, electric and acetylene 
welding, mill and mechanical work. We are 
cooperating with State Federation of Labor and 
A. F. of L. headquarters on labor legislation.— 
C. E. Down. 

Modesto—Butchers’ Union have had an 
agreement since 1923. Typographical Union 
has had good relations with employers for 
several years. Seasonal canneries are now 
opening run on spinach employing from 1,200 
to 1,500 workers. Local radio station. KTRB 
has donated the Labor Council 15 minutes a 
week for educational purposes. I have been 
appointed director of the program. Labor 
locally speaking was successful in preventing 
the adoption of a picketing ordinance which 
had been adopted by the County.—C. C. Nun- 
NALLY. 
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FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


CANADA 


Windsor, Ont—New union formed of brew- 
ery workers. British-American Brewery and 
Hofers have signed. Public works program 
under consideration and one project on the 
armories started. Central Trades and Labor 
Council holds two classes each week for work- 
ers.—P. FIsHER. 


COLORADO" 


Boulder—Unions have not been able to secure 
agreements with employers. A slight increase 
in employment has been noticed in building 
trades. Night school classes are being held for 
the benefit of workers—Harry F. Woops. 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville—Motion pictures operators have 
had an agreement with their employers of sev- 
eral years standing. There have been no 
noticeable employment gains, and no wage in- 
creases. There are very few vocational train- 
ing classes being held. Labor organizations 
have been interested mainly in trade union 
problems and support of union label.—J. -L. 
RHODES. 

GEORGIA 


Rossville—Unions have few agreements in 
this locality and employers that have signed 
make every effort to avoid living up to agree- 
ments. We have had a hard fight for the 
past three or four months but things are looking 
somewhat brighter now. The boards are so 
slow in taking action that we fear the workers 
will be starved into submission before decisions 
are reached. Employment is decreasing in most 
of the cotton mills. Workers have been put on 
the stretch-out wherever it has been possible to 
get away with it. Some hosiery mills have 
been operating at normal—others are cutting 
employment. Chickamuga knitting mills of 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, have been fighting or- 
ganized labor for the past four months and a 
strike is on at present in protest against dis- 
crimination toward union workers. Employees 
of Judd Manufacturing Company, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, received 234 cents on the hour in- 
crease, but it took a strike to force them to it. 
This firm manufactures curtain poles. I un- 
derstand they secured a fairly good agreement. 
Plans are under way for workers’ education. 

Just ended a strike at four plants of the 
Richmond Hosiery Mills, (Rossville, Ga., Chat- 
tanooga, Soddy, and Daisy, Tenn.) The strike 
has been on for about three months and only a 
few broke ranks. Settlement was not satisfac- 
tory but was best that could be secured. This 
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Company has fought the NRA and organized 
labor since 1933, but they finally sat down to a 
conference. One man who has been running 
things his way for years and most difficult to 
deal with was let out and a new board of di- 
rectors elected, also new management in the 
mill.—C. D. Puckett. 

Savannah—We are attempting to organize 
street car and bus drivers and retail clerks. We 
are also trying to strengthen our teachers’ union. 
The Social Economics Class of the Trades and 
Labor Assembly has begun new activity. This 
class hopes to train leaders and thoroughly ac- 
quaint them and convince them of the value of 
organization. The number of people on relief 
is increasing. The Georgia State Prison at 
Reedsville is being built with P. W. A. funds. 
Union labor for this project will be supplied 
by the Central Body. I believe teachers from 
Georgia and Florida could be organized in 
their entirety and made members of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers—May W. Cain. 


IDAHO 


Boise—There is nothing to indicate any im- 
provement in the unemployment situation. The 
Idaho legislature closed in a deadlock over 
sales tax legislation after one of the stormiest 
sessions in many years. An extraordinary ses- 
sion of 17 days followed which resulted in a 
law being passed almost identical to the Utah 
sales tax law. There is much hostility to this 
legislation and petitions have been filed calling 
for a referendum vote. Measures passed in 
which labor was most concerned were the Fed- 
eral Child Labor Amendment; a State barbers’ 
code which will greatly strengthen the laws 
regulating barber schools and protect estab- 
lished tradesmen; a number of desirable 
amendments to the State Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion law, and several measures strengthening 
the mine inspection laws. The legislative jam 
caused the defeat of a number of labor meas- 
ures.—L, O. NICHOLS. 


ILLINOIS 


Aurora—We are undertaking a union label 
campaign with the help of the Ladies’ Auxiliary 


and The Trades and Labor Assembly. Or- 
ganization of machinists, federal labor groups, 
bakers and brush factory workers is under way. 
Additional workers have been employed by tool 
machine shops and sheet metal shops. About 
sixty percent of all employes work under forty 
hours a week. We are very much interested in 
the Wagner bill and the six-hour bill now pend- 
ing in Congress.—JoHN O. Larson. 
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Benton—The local Union of Hod Carriers 
has increased its scale from 6234 cents per hour 
to 75 cents. The Mine Workers have, of course, 
been covered by the National Agreement. No 
reports of change in unemployment situation or 
of wage increases, Efforts are being made to 
organize laundry workers.—FreD MARSHALL. 

Bloomington—Printers and pressmen have 
had the best collective bargaining relations 
with their employers for a number of years. 
They have good wages, and good foremen and 
the firms are willing to cooperate at all times, 
especially the Planograph Printing and Sta- 
tionery Company owned and operated by Ned 
Dolan. There have been increases in wages in 
many instances. The teamsters and chauffeurs 
secured an agreement with their employers. 
City fire-fighters are requesting a raise in 
wages. The Teachers’ Union have been as- 
sured of a five percent increase which will be 
part of the 21 percent reduction in wages put 
into effect for the last 3 years. Writer and 
several co-workers have been visiting local 
unions whenever possible, carrying on an edu- 
cational program and pointing out the progress 
which the American Federation of Labor is 
making. If the attitude of employers in some 
industries towards employees does not change 
soon a few strikes will occur in this locality.— 
Joun LANHAM. 

East St. Louis—There has been no change in 
the employment situation here. Teamsters have 
best bargaining relationships, built up over a 
period of twenty years. I recently organized 
a furniture workers local. We expect the local 
to have a membership of not less than 800. 
Some factories have given a 10 per cent in- 
crease in the effort to stop organization. Strike 
at filling station was satisfactorily settled.— 
Frep OLps. 

Herrin—Retail clerks have had collective 
bargaining relations with employers since their 
organization twenty years ago. ‘There has 
been no increase in employment but there is 
some talk of more work in the aear future.— 
Geo. R. SUMMERS. 

Kankakee—Upholsterers have splendid agree- 
ment now with Kroehler Furniture factory. It 
took about a year to unionize the furniture 
workers. Employment is picking up to some 
extent. Florence Stove Works now run three 
shifts and have taken on large number of men. 
This plant has company union but we look for 
them later to come into A. F. of L. Building 
laborers have signed agreements raising wages 
from 55 cents to 65 cents an hour, effective 
April 1. Butcher workers have been reorgan- 
ized and organization of these workers is mov- 
ing ahead. Efforts to unionize employees of 
Bear Brand Hosiery mills has resulted in whole- 


sale violations of workers’ rights. Efforts to 
organize the plant will continue—Sam Apams. 
Waukegan—After six weeks’ negotiation Fed- 
eral Labor Union No. 19927 secured agree- 
ment—recognition of one department of silver 
solders and an increase in wages. Employment 
has increased in plants manufacturing refrig- 
erator and auto parts, motors, et cetera. There 
has been no general increase in wages—most of 
the plants pay the minimum under the code. 
Some individuals have received increases be- 
cause of ability and some because they threat- 
ened to join the American Federation of Labor. 
The Central Labor Council of Lake County 
holds a study class every Monday evening, the 
subject at the present time being the history of 
the labor movement. Federal Labor Union No. 
19916, employees of the Johnson Motor Com- 
pany here were forced to strike because of the 
discharge of three members for union affilia- 
tion. The strike was settled with a partial 
victory for the union.—GerorGE NORDSTROM. 


INDIANA 


Evansville—Bakers have been successful in 
having a closed shop agreement for the past 
17 years. Collective bargaining relations with 
employers are excellent. Several classes are 
being held each week under the direction of the 
S. E. R. A. for the benefit of workers. The 
Dyer Industrial Stabilization Act was signed 
by Governor McNutt.—Cari J. HorrMan. 

The International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers has had an agreement with employers 
for twenty-five years, with adequate provisions 
on hours, wages, working conditions and higher 
standards for the industry. There has been 
additional employment for refrigerator, lamp, 
packing and furniture workers. Electrical 
workers have been taking a twelve-week course 
on electric motors, motor designs, transformers, 
controls and Neon signs. The State N. R. A. 
law which embodies Section 7-a has been ap- 
proved.—W. E. Lycan. 

Kokomo—The International Molders Union 
have had an agreement with employers for 
thirty-five years. It takes in wage agreements 
and working conditions. Generally speaking 
there has been an increase in employment in 
the past three or four months, especially in the 
manufacture of stoves and heaters at the Globe 
American Co., jobbing at Hoosier Iron Co. and 
in the Continental Steel Corp. ll factories 
within my knowledge are holding fast to the 
N. R. A. minimum wage—H. E. VINCENT. 

Marion—The Flint Glass Workers Union and 
the Green Bottle Blowers Association have built 
up friendly relations with their employers and 
a meeting is held every year with the manu- 
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facturers to renew or make agreements. Em- 
ployment has increased in the manufacture of 
electric auto parts. An educational program is 
being undertaken under the supervision of gov- 
ernmental authorities—ALviIN BARRETT. 


Princeton—F. E. R. A. workers are the only 
ones working under forty hours a week. This 
work consists in cleaning ditches and sewer 
work. Hotel and restaurant workers and truck 
drivers have reported new agreements. Rail- 
road and mining legislative proposals are re- 
ceiving our serious consideration—Jacos F. 
YOUNGINGER. 


South Bend—Federal Labor Union No. 18310 
and Federal Labor Union 18347 after a period 
of eighteen months have both secured agree- 
ments with collective bargaining provisions. A 
wage increase of 5 per cent was also given by 
the Bendix Company last month to its employees 
who are members of Federal Labor Union No. 
18347. Workers are cooperating with FERA 
and L. R. Richardson of Federal Labor Union 
18310 sends in reports to the Workers Educa- 
tion Bureau. The strike of Federal Labor 
Union No. 19086 against Oliver Farm Equip- 
ment Company resulted in the employees re- 
turning to work with their grievances put 
in the hands of an arbitration board. <A 
change in many departments beneficial to em- 


ployees is noted and wages increased in sev- 
eral cases. We feel confident of an agreement. 
—S. A. SWEENEY. 


Sullivan—There has been no noticeable in- 


crease in employment. About the same number 
of workers on FERA projects as in the months 
past, and those on direct relief are increasing, 
if anything. Wage decreases and mounting 
costs of living—rent and fuel—are cutting down 
present incomes. United Mine Workers have 
best bargaining relations in this locality—7 hour 
day and 5 day week. Adult educational work 
is under way with classes in sewing, music, 
labor history, economics, et cetera. Classes are 
greatly curtailed at present due to a shortage 
of funds. First-aid classes to be started in 
various parts of the county this coming week.— 
HucH WIzson. 
IOWA 


Des Moines—Common labor is now being 
paid 12% cents an hour, which is an increase 
Over previous scale; truck drivers receive same 
amount. There is a noticeable pick up in 
employment because of work created by new 
post office addition, the erection of several new 
filling stations, road paving and other city 
work. Team and Truck Drivers Local No. 90 
negotiated agreement and secured union shop 
which provides for seven representatives of the 
management and seven of the union to settle 
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all differences—no strikes or walkouts. Milk 
drivers may have to strike in order to get their 
demands. Building crafts may be out after 
May 1 because Master Builders and Contractors 
have notified all building crafts that contracts 
expire on that date—James W. SouTTER. 


Emmetsburg—We have established collective 
bargaining relations with Emergency Relief 
Administration. We have a slight increase of 
seasonal employment due to some farm hiring 
and spring construction work. Very strenuous 
efforts have been made by public officials and 
employers, to reduce wages. We have had fair 
success in our educational meetings, through 
public speeches at these meetings and the use 
of the radio. We were compelled to resort to 
picketing in Emmet County in order to obtain 
representation for organized labor on relief, 
wage and grievance committees. This action 
was necessary in spite of the fact that regula- 
tions of Federal Administrator specifically call 
for organized labor representation on these 
committees.—G. R. VARCOE. 


Mason City—Relief workers have been on 
strike for the past four weeks. A reduction in 
wages was the cause of the strike. Workers 
had been receiving 50 cents per hour for the 
past eleven months and on March 1 the hourly 
wage was reduced to 35 cents. This strike tied 
up all work projects and they are still tied up 
at the present time. There will be no work 
relief until the wage has been brought back to 
its previous level, 50 cents an hour. The writer 
has done everything possible to straighten this 
matter but it seems to be impossible. I have 
made two trips to the State Emergency Relief 
Administration but have had no results. Pack- 
ing houses have been laying off employes lately. 
Cement, brick and clay plants are being shut 
down.—GLenn W. Woopwarb. 


Sioux City—It took street car men seven- 
teen years to negotiate a closed shop agree- 
ment and they finally got it. The building 
trades have no wage agreements but local 
contractors are employing union men therefore 
I do not believe there will be difficulty in ob- 
taining an agreement. We are having very 
good luck with grocery clerks. At their last 
meeting they opened their charter to take all 
retail clerks in their organization. All office 
employes have been called to a meeting in order 
to organize them into a federal union. I have 
a request on file from the mailers of the daily 
newspapers who wish to organize. Employ- 
ment in the packing industries upon which 
Sioux City depends largely, has fallen off one- 
third. The Central Body is holding label coun- 
cil meetings every Monday evening. The one 
held on March 11 was an open forum at which 
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Mr. J. C. Lewis, President, Iowa State Federa- 
tion of Labor, R. J. McAnnally, Secretary of 
the same organization and Mayor W. D. 
Hayes delivered addresses. The meeting was 
a success from all points of view. The label 
committee is planning to hold a label carnival 
in July. The municipal workers are trying to 
obtain extension of the civil service to include 
them.—L. E. GarNetr. 


KENTUCKY 


Hardy—The United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica after a campaign of two years have the 
best collective bargaining relations in this sec- 
tion. A slight increase in employment has been 
noticed in all industries. The Fordson Coal 
Company, Inc., has granted a 5% increase in 
wages to its employes effective March 1, 1935. 
This increase was obtained after a strike which 
lasted two days and was settled favorably for 
the employes.—F. C. Owens. 


Hazard—Clerks and taxi unions are getting 
well under way. Barbers Union in splendid 
shape. Wages remain low for most workers— 
barbers and taxi men fare better. No educa- 
tional projects are under way.—FRaNk Mor- 
GAN. 


Louisville—The Central Body has started a 
cooperative drive for organization. T. & N. 
Railroad has employed additional workers but 
only for temporary work. Some P. W. A. and 
C. W. A. projects are still being undertaken. 
Building trades have been working in conform- 
ity with building code. Workers are very much 
interested in legislation on the 30-hour week, 
old-age pension, unemployment insurance, work- 
men’s compensation.—J. T. Woopwarb. 


LOUISIANA 


Williamsport—All but two relief projects in 
this locality have been closed down—workers 
on direct relief. Central Body has organiza- 
tion committee. There is also a workers educa- 
tional class under direction of a Bryn Mawr 
student, under R & D project, but not much 
headway is being made.-~S. HERMAN ALTER. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Marlboro—All industries are working irregu- 
larly, a few full time as orders come along, 
but most of the building trades are only secur- 
ing an hour or so, here and there, as no new 
work has been done for several years aside 
from small repair jobs that are necessary. 
Carpenters Union No. 988 has never had any 
serious trouble in adjusting hours and wages 


with our contractors. It has taken us over 
twenty years to reach our present status of 
wages at 85 cents an hour and a 40-hour week. 
Educational classes for workers are still held 
each night. Subjects taught are history, English, 
reading, writing, bookkeeping, typewriting and 
domestic science. We have a large amount of 
unemployment in this district under our control. 
Unions have been successful in settling their 
differences without strike-—Joun T. Tucker. 


South Hadley Falls—Paper makers have 
maintained collective bargaining relations with 
employes for a period of twenty years. An in- 
crease in employment has been recorded in the 
textile and paper mills for the past three 


months. The strike of the Holyoke and Spring- . 


field Ladies Hand Bag workers was referred to 
the National Labor Relations Board. The 
Board rendered a decision against the employ- 
ers, the Resnik Brothers, who were found to 
have violated Section 7a. According to the deci- 
sion the company would have to rehire the 
workers who had been on strike since Septem- 
ber 20. The company refused to meet with 
workers’ committee to adjust the dispute and 
therefore the matter was referred to the Board. 
The company moved their shop to Syracuse, 
New York before the decision was rendered but 
all the workers will have to be rehired and about 
250 workers have signed a petition applying for 
their jobs in the plant in Syracuse—MuIcHAEL J. 
McLain. 


MICHIGAN 


Grand Rapids—We have been successful in 
negotiating a new agreement with the Grand 
Rapids Store Equipment Company through the 
District Council of Carpenters, which calls for 
an increase of 5 and 10 cents an hour over the 
old scale of 45 cents and 50 cents per hour, 
with the absolute elimination of piece work 
and bonus system, also time and a half and 
double time pay for all overtime. It has taken 
five years to build up collective bargaining rela- 
tions with this company. A slight increase in 
employment has been noticed in the metal trades 
and in two plants of the furniture industry. 
An anti-injunction bill may possibly pass the 
House.—WILLIAM H. RICHMOND. 

Kalamazoo—Milk drivers are a hundred per- 
cent organized and have best collective bargain- 
ing relations. Salaries of paper mill employes 
have been increased slightly. After an inter- 
view with the City Manager, the budget was 
changed to include an eight per cent increase 
in salary for the fire and police department 
employes. We are fighting to defeat the in- 
junction bill before the House—Geo. HEATH. 
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MINNESOTA 


Red Wing—Tannery Workers Local No. $2 
has built up very good collective bargaining 
relations with employers in spite of the fact 
they have no contract. They have obtained 
two wage increases since the union was or- 
ganized eighteen months ago. Members of the 
Rubber Workers Union No. 19240 have found 
employment recently but do not know how 
long this will last. We are still holding eve- 
ning classes for workers. Nothing has been 


done in behalf of labor at the session of the 
Legislature—AXEL V. ANDERSON. 


MISSOURI 


Moberly—Painters Local No. 656 have had 
collective bargaining relations with employers 
for a period of years, It has taken over forty 
years to build up this relationship. This union 
has never been suspended, or back in its dues 
in that time. I have been a member thirty 
years. An increase in employment has been 
reported among carpenters and painters.—H. 
W. Boice. 

Springfield—Typographical Union No. 158, 
which has been organized since the early nine- 
ties and is one of the oldest local unions in this 
part of the State has built up very good rela- 
tions with employers with whom they bargain 
collectively. Local Division 691, Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployes has a very good working agreement 
and collective bargaining agreement with the 
company which has been in force for several 
years. Harness making has shown an increase 
in employment and also the building trades. A 
temporary restraining order has been issued 
against the Culinary Alliance and the Central 
Trades and Labor Assembly to stop them from 
picketing or carrying a banner in front of the 
plaintiff's place of business. A trial will be 
held in May.—J. R. ANDREWS. 


NEBRASKA 


Lincolna—Plumbers, plasterers, electricians, 
movie operators and allied printing trades have 
secured contracts with their employers which 
took several years of negotiations. These con- 
tracts provide for good working conditions, fair 
wages and are just to all parties concerned. 
State contractors are trying to establish wages 
for skilled building trades at 60 cents but or- 
ganized labor will oppose this move. Many of 
our workers are enrolling in free classes in our 
schools. The Child Labor Amendment was 
defeated. Nevertheless, we expect to obtain 
enactment of various progressive labor bills like 
the bills to outlaw company unions, establish- 
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ment of the eight-hour day for all State em- 
ployes, civil service for city firemen, old age 
pension, workmen’s compensation, airplane 
mechanics license, better safety codes, State 
employment office under Wagner-Piser Act, all 
under control of State Labor Commissioner, a 
union man. The big interests are here in full . 
force to oppose labor legislation—Britr Pryor. 


Omaha—Labor is getting a little more legis- 
lation through the Legislature than in previous 
times because a union man was elected to the 
State Senate and there are a few other senators 
who are friendly to Labor. Employment has 
increased slightly in building construction.— 
W. C. Gopwin. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Manchester—There is no change in the em- 
ployment situation one way or the other. Relief 
costs are increasing. Outstanding agreements 
negotiated with collective bargaining provisions 
have been Box Makers Union No. 1411 with 
Fellows & Son, Inc.; United Textile Workers of 
America with Amoskeag Manufacturing Com- 
pany; Hotel and Restaurant Employees with 
the Temple Lunch (first union shop restaurant 
in the city of Manchester—with check-off sys- 
tem); Teamsters and Chauffeurs Local No. 633 
with Manchester Coal and Ice Company and 
Batchelder & Cushman Dairy. Central Labor 
Union has had speaker from the Workers Ed- 
ucation Bureau. Union Label League has a 
committee to appear before local union meetings 
to inform members on the value of buying and 
patronizing union-made goods, Box Makers 
Local 1411 on strike for violation of Section 
7(a); hearing held by National Labor Board 
but as yet no decision. Casket Makers Union 
No. 19058 took a voluntary wage reduction 
until prices of caskets in the industry are 
stabilized —Henry J. PICHETTE. 


Locals of cotton workers No. 86 and 86a, 
woolsorters 1844, and woolen workers 1735, 
have secured collective bargaining agree- 
ments with their employers. Employment is 
falling off in the textile mills. Mr. John L. 
Barry, president of the State branch of the 
American Federation of Labor is strongly sup- 
porting the bill increasing interest charges on 
small loans from two to three per cent. Mr. 
Barry told the Judiciary group of the House 
that the federation had opposed the measure 
lowering the rate at the last session of the 
General Court and now was taking the position 
of restoring the interest charge. He stated that 
the only way to combat the loan shark was 
through State supervision of companies that 
are properly regulated and that a three per 
cent interest rate is just and reasonable.— 
Epwarp W. HOoLpen. 
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NEW JERSEY 


Secaucus—Agreement recently signed pro- 
vided for wage increase for sign painters of 
5 per cent, bringing the scale up to $13.20 a day 
and 5 day week. Sign construction workers to 
receive $7.75 per day along with 5 day week. 
Ladies garment workers have good hours and 
wage provisions in their agreement. Slight 
increase in employment in factories manufac- 
turing men and women’s garments. Slight in- 
crease also in building trades. Educational 
work is under way. Professor James Byrns 
has class in parliamentary law. Central Body 
is 100 per cent behind State federation pro- 
gram.—RoserT R. DoyLe. 


NEW YORK 


Schenectady—Bricklayers, electrical workers, 
plumbers and steamfitters have established best 
collective bargaining relations. Bricklayers 
have just signed new agreement with wage in- 
crease. Unemployment among building trades, 
however, continues high—about 80 per cent 
idle. We find it difficult to get good attendance 
at educational meetings. We think this may be 
caused in part by unemployed workers unable to 
pay dues who feel embarrassed about attending 
meetings. We in New York State expect to 
have our whole legislative program go through 
with the exception perhaps of the Child Labor 
Amendment and unemployment bill.—Frep A. 
SOELLNER. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte—Secretary Bogger of the Central 
Labor Union has been conducting an educa- 
tional program with meetings being held every 
evening. We are working for the enactment of 
the boiler inspection, and plumbing bills and 
also for an increase in pay for State highway 
employes.—G. J. KENDALL. 

Durham—Tobacco Workers Local is negotiat- 
ing an agreement with its employers. The Er- 
win Cotton Mills have curtailed their work- 
ing activity and only work 32 hours per week, 
four days a week. The Central Body is meet- 
ing with one local union every week for the 
purpose of studying their own particular 
problems. Child Labor Amendment was de- 
feated in the Legislature in spite of our ef- 
forts for its approval—W. M. GILLiaM. 

The plumbers and steamfitters have a closed 
shop agreement with their employers. Employ- 
ment is not increasing in this locality. Liggett 
and Myers Tobacco Co. increased wages from 
$2 to $4 per week under the cigarette code. The 
American Tobacco Company increased wages 
approximately from one to three dollars per 


week. Miss Chaffian and Miss Culbertson are 
teaching current events and labor procedure 
after union meetings in this locality—J. E. 
LaTTa. 

The Liggett-Myers Tobacco Company has the 
best collective bargaining relations. We are 
trying now for the 30-hour week and 15 cents an 
hour increase. We have two persons here in 
charge of educational work. Several classes are 
held each week and good work is being done. 
The General Assembly has so far been very 
favorable to Labor and the Central Body is 
keeping close watch on legislative matters. The 
American Tobacco Company and the Liggett- 
Myers Company both have made wage in- 
creases.—C. V. PARRISH. 

E. Durham—We have stressed the necessity 
of joining a bona-fide labor union in our educa- 
tional program. Miss Culbertson and Miss 
Chaffian have helped in this work. There has 
been no increase in employment. We need 
shorter hours. I have secured contracts for 
shoe repair workers and plumbers. Legislation 
on child labor and old age pensions have the 
workers’ interest at the present time—W. M. 
BARDEE. 

Shelby—Local 1901 of United Textile Work- 
ers has agreement which provides for collec- 
tive bargaining. It has taken about two years 
to build up this relationship. Several new 
buildings now under way has made for some 
pick-up in employment in building trades. All 
during month of March employment in textile 
mills steadily dropped off, but there are indi- 
cations that April will see an improvement. 
Most of the textile workers are employed less 
than 20 hours a week. A strike of 300 workers 
is on at the Eton mill here because of speed-up 
in machinery and the unwarranted discharge of 
a union employee. Everything is being done to 
break strike—deputies, thugs, strike-breakers 
are all on scene.—PAuL R. CHRISTOPHER. 


OHIO 


Crooksville—Local 66, National Brotherhood 
of Cement Plasterers, chartered February 19, 
1903, secured union shop with last agreement.— 
Disputes to be settled by shop committees and 
national standing committees. Various locals 
of United Mine Workers are, of course, covered 
by National agreement of March 29, 1934. Some 
stoneware potteries are taking on additional 
employees—one shop reopened after six months 
idleness. Work slackening in wagon or truck 
mines. Railroad mines working full time in 
anticipation of agreement expiring April 1. No 
reports of wage increases. Central Trades and 
Labor Council and various locals active in 
support of 30-Hour Week Bill, Wagner Labor 
Relations Bill and legislation before Ohio 
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General Assembly. Labor also interested in 
graduated tax on 10-cent cigarettes. No educa- 
tional projects under way.—James M. Wuire. 
Springfield—Gains in employment continue to 
be shown in Springfield. Factories reporting 
are up to 85 percent of 1929 employment. No 
improvement has been noticed in the building 
industry, or the commercial printing industry. 
Four unions in this city, the Typographical, 
Photo-Engravers, Stereotypers and _ Electro- 
typers, Plumbers and Steam Fitters, have ex- 
cellent bargaining relations with employers. All 
cover periods of 30 to 40 years. Motion Pic- 
ture Operators relations with employers cover 
a period of 20 years. The Milk Salesmen and 
Dairy Employes’ Union has negotiated a new 
wage and working agreement with the largest 
dairy in the city. The agreement provides for 
an increase in wages and good working condi- 
tions. The Wolman Automobile Labor Board 
held an election in the plants of the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company. Organized labor took 
no part. The works council carried the election. 
Employes criticized the election stating that they 
were given very short notice. There is greater 
sentiment among employes than at any other 
time to organize and affiliate with the United 
Automobile Workers’ Union. The largest public 
works improvement for which funds are being 


asked in Springfield is that for a new water 
works system. This will involve an expendi- 
ture of more than $1,000,000. The Labor 
Temple Company is giving consideration to 
improvement and repairs to the Labor Temple. 
Little progress has been made in housing re- 


pairs and improvements. Gains are antici- 
pated during the year. The women’s organi- 
zations of Springfield have interested them- 
selves in this undertaking. Union labor is co- 
operating. ‘The strike of the Metal Sign and 
Can Workers’ Union was settled following 
conferences with employers and all employees 
were reinstated. Latest reports show that em- 
ployment in the metal trades is 86 per cent of 
1929. There is a demand for skilled crafts- 
men. The printing crafts of Ohio have been 
successful in restricting prison printing through 
legislation. This was growing to be a menace 
to the printing industry in Ohio. There are 
many important labor measures pending in the 
General Assembly. Several classes are being 
conducted in workers’ education. ‘These in- 
clude public speaking, blueprint reading and 
chemistry. Organizing work continues with an 
ever-increasing membership. An open meeting 
of pattern makers was addressed by General 
President George C. Lynch.—C. W. Ricu. 
Toledo—Milk Drivers on strike and no set- 
tlement in view at this writing. Enthusiasm for 
organization is very high—all indications point 
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to 100 per cent organization for Toledo. Myers 
Regulator Company gave employees 12 cents 
an hour increase. Educational work conducted 
under FERA auspices and response from all 
crafts is good.—D. S. UpcHURCH. 

Youngstown—Electricians have union shop 
agreement—scale $1.35 per hour. This is a 
well supervised union. Their agreement pro- 
vides that the employers shall report to the 
union the number of workers employed each 
week. Some new workers have been taken on 
by Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company and 
the Republic Iron and Steel Corporation—the 
two largest steel plants. Truckdrivers Union 
No. 377, Butcher Workmen No. 200, report 
wage increases and new agreements signed. 
Electricians, plumbers and painters also report 
their agreements renewed. Carpenters and 
Brickmasons negotiating with employers. Cen- 
tral Body has outside speakers from time to 
time. Amendments to workmen’s compensation 
law, Unemployment Insurance bill are before 
Ohio Assembly and are receiving bitter opposi- 
tion from Chamber of Commerce and Manu- 
facturers Association. Labor is actively sup- 
porting this legislation. Dry cleaners, rubber 
workers and building trades report conditions 
very dull—Ep. W. Miter. 


OKLAHOMA 


Enid—A farmers’ union has just been or- 
ganized and delegates from that body have been 
invited to attend Enid Trades Council for 
closer cooperation between worker and farmer. 
The number of workers needing relief and em- 
ployment has not decreased. A new contract 
is pending between printers and employers. 
Printers’ state conference passed some resolu- 
tions referring to a state department of labor, 
which were sent to various departments in state 
capital. 1500 persons were on relief rolls in 
February. The F. E. R. A. canning factory 
closed after operating seven days in the month 
of February. Total enrollment of General Adult 
Education School reached 245. This school has 
been in session for eight weeks. Subject matters 
offered are: art, arithmetic, accounting citizen- 
ship, English, economics, filing, history, journal- 
ism, law, milling, public speaking, penmanship, 
radio, reading, shorthand, salesmanship and 
typing.—LeRoy L. Beacu. 

Oklahoma City—An educational program for 
workers is being carried on by the F. E. R. A. 
The Central Body has cooperated in this work 
through its organization force. Laundry work- 
ers, bakers, and confectionery workers are being 
organized. Salesmen and drivers have negoti- 
ated a new agreement with the Sterling Milk 
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Co. Workers are deeply interested in the enact- 
ment of the thirty hour week law and the aboli- 
tion of company unions.—Jesse PALMER. 


OREGON 


Eugene—Typographical Union No. 496 has 
the best collective agreement with outstanding 
provisions providing for a five day week and 
7% hour day. This Union had to strike for an 
increase in wages on March 29, in the morning 
and at 2:00 P. M. the same day everyone was 
working again on both papers, the Register 
Guard and the Morning News. Before the 
strike day work rate was 72c per hour and night 
work 78c per hour. The Union demanded 85c 
for day work per hour and 91c for night work 
per hour. A contract was secured effective for 
one year from March 29, 1935. An increase 
to 91c per hour day work and 97c per hour 
night work will be effective after six months or 
October 1, 1935. Labor was successful in hav- 
ing a bill passed at the last session of the Legisla- 
ture providing that cities with a population over 
10,000 should decide if municipal employes 
should come under civil service. This will be 
voted upon at the next city election. I have 
been successful in getting all electricians who 
work for the Eugene Water Board, a municipally 
owned plant, to join the Electrical Workers 
Union No. 529. There were eleven electricians 


employed by the Board. They have all signed 
application blanks and paid initiation fees. 
This is the first time that any one working for 
the Eugene Water Board has ever belonged to 
an American Federation of Labor organization. 
Educational projects for adults are being under- 


taken by the University and High School. An 
apprentice educational project is under way, 
with two members of organized labor on the 
committee for this district. Ten per cent of 
workers are under forty hours a week, namely, 
printers, moving picture operators and some of 
the timber and sawmill workers where hours 
of production are restricted under the code. Ac- 
cording to SERA officers report there are at 
the present time 40 relief projects under way 
in Lane county. There are approximately 800 
men and 50 women employed on these projects 
and there are 57 other relief projects under con- 
sideration. Federal and state labor proposals 
which are receiving our consideration are the 
thirty hour week, state 70 car train bill, and a 
bill giving the state, public or municipal em- 
ployes the right to organize and bargain col- 
lectively, which is similar to Section 7-a of the 
N. R. A-—Hucu W. Reynotps. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown—Most of the shirt and clothing 
factories workers have secured agreements with 
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their employers through the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America. Wages and 
hours are the outstanding provisions of the 
agreements. Employment is decreasing at a 
terrific rate. All work relief projects have 
been stopped because of the lack of funds. 
Many silk workers have been laid off. Wages 
are decreasing in the silk industry. Workers 
are becoming interested in the S. E. R. B. edu- 
cational classes. Workers at the East Green- 
ville Silk Mills went on strike March 11, because 
of failure of the employer to pay the minimum 
wage. The strike was settled two days later. 
The minimum wage now has become the maxi- 
mum wage in this plant—SamueEL MAcnri. 

Brackenridge—The only new agreement ne- 
gotiated is that between the members of the 
Flat Glass Workers Union and the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company. There are good chances 
to organize teamsters and chauffeurs, retail 
clerks, boot and shoe workers in Allegheny 
Valley. The Secretary of the Central Body 
who is working with me has been successful in 
meeting these workers. A few new workers 
were taken on at the plants of the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company and the DuPlate Cor- 
poration, Creighton, Pennsylvania, shortly after 
the recent strikes. 30-Hour Week, unemploy- 
ment insurance, old age pensions, and a social 
program that will assure a decent annual in- 
come, are legislative matters receiving close at- 
tention.—J. H. ARNOLD. 

Brownsville—We have been waging a cam- 
paign for the home industry with the help of 
the independent merchants. Retail Clerks and 
Bartenders are being organized. ‘There are 
about 12,000 workers under the forty hours a 
week. Coal mining is the biggest industry, in 
this locality. We have been very much in- 
terested in the enactment of the thirty hour 
work week bill and also the legislation for rail- 
road workers. We picketed the A. and P. 
Stores in conjunction with the strike of Team- 
sters Local 249 in Pittsburgh, Pa. We expect to 
get together and work in closer harmony with 
the councils of Frederickstown and Uniontown 
and in this way further the activities of the 
United Trades Council. A move to obtain rep- 
resentation of organized labor on the welfare 
boards and compliance boards is under way. 
The Theatrical Stage Employes and Motion 
Picture Operators have a two year agreement 
with employers. It took about three years to 
build up this relationship —James A. Woops, JR. 

Charleroi—The Monongahela Valley Central 
Trades Council is the strongest labor organiza- 
tion in this locality. Other organizations are 
building up their membership. Mine workers 
are having some difficulties with employers.— 
WiuuiaM BELL. 
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Holkopple—A strike was called by drivers 
local No. 110 against the Johnstown Grocery 
Company which lasted nine days. The union 
obtained an agreement with the company pro- 
viding for higher wages and reduced hours and 
also a union shop provision. Salaries were in- 
creased from $72.00 per month to $96.00. Em- 
ployment in the steel industry has increased 
slightly —EarL Marois. 

Lewistown—A. F. of L. local 18779 has ne- 
gotiated an agreement with employers including 
check off of dues. Employment has increased 
in viscose rayon factories. Classes in labor his- 
tory for workers have been held with financial 
help of the S. E. R. A. Viscose Company em- 
ployes have formed a social club, backed by the 
foreman and organized by a man from out of 
town, supposedly under pay of the company.— 
WiuiAM H. ALLIson. 

McKeesport—L. W. D. tapering off on minor 
repair jobs. L. W. D. construction works de- 
layed by inclement weather, were about two- 
thirds completed. Workers on these alphabetic 
set ups are wondering what to do next. They 
are becoming restless by not having work with 
sufficient wages to pay five year old accounts 
and to pay for present needs. Tin mills are do- 
ing fairly well although workers are still muz- 
zled by the company union. Employment in tube 
mills is increasing slowly —C. M. Teets. 

York—I have been committed to prison in 
Lancaster County, and charged with unlawful 
assembly growing out of general textile strike 
in September.—HERMAN STEIN. 


PUERTO RICO 


San Juan—The General Labor Union of the 
City of San Juan holds meetings once a month 


to plan organization work and report on 
progress made by each one of the local unions. 
Great efforts have been made to interest bus 
drivers, chauffers, bakers, laundry workers and 
machinists in organization. We are waging a 
special campaign distributing trade-union litera- 
ture throughout the rural districts. Federal 
Labor Union No. 17983 has a workers’ educa- 
tional program under way and all officers of 
the local unions have been invited to attend. 
This local union has been interested in a public 
speaking program and in every meeting one or 
two of its members are appointed to address 
the meeting. Meetings on economic, industrial 
and social matters are held in the assembly 
hall of the Central Labor Union every night. 
The members of the Executive Council of the 
Puerto Rico Free Federation of Workingmen 
give talks on the history of Puerto Rico and the 
American trade union movement, as well as on 
labor rights, social security, economic problems 
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and labor legislation throughout the Island of 
Puerto Rico. The Insular Council of Long- 
shoremen’s Unions presided over by Brother 
Manuel Rubio Salinas signed an agreement with 
the representatives of the shipping companies 
increasing wages and shortening working hours. 
The Insular Council of Agricultural and Fac- 
tory Workers Unions in the sugar cane industry 
presided over by brother Rafael Alonso Torres 
signed an agreement for the entire season of 
1935 with the representatives of the Sugar 
Growers Association. Some improvements in 
working conditions and union recognition were 
attained. An organization campaign is being 
carried on within the needle trades industry 
throughout the Island under the guidance of the 
organizers Teresa Anglero and brother Cirilo 
Aviles of the needle trade unions affiliated with 
the International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union. A publicity campaign is being carried 
on in the insular newspapers, especially in the 
important daily “El Mundo”, giving full in- 
formation of the most important events of the 
organized labor movement in all parts of the 
world, and especially of the United States. We 
have translated into Spanish the address which 
President William Green delivered at the North- 
western University in Evanston, Illinois, when 
he discussed collective bargaining and social 
security, and it was published for the education 
and information particularly of the workers and 
students of Puerto Rico. We hope to obtain 
adoption of legislation beneficial to labor pending 
in the Legislature and which has been recom- 
mended and sponsored by the organized labor 
movement of Puerto Rico. Governor Blanton 
Winship transmitted to the Legislature now in 
session a draft of a bill providing for a system 
of workmen’s compensation insurance based on 
an Exclusive State Fund. The bill places the 
entire administration of the funds in the hands 
of a manager. It divests the Industrial Com- 
mission of all administrative functions and pro- 
vides that in no case shall the state fund be liable 
for the risk until the premium is paid and con- 
fers upon any interested employer, employee or 
workman the right to have any order, ruling or 
decision of the manager of the state fund re- 
viewed by the Industrial Commission and it as- 
sures a solvent state fund at all times.—F. Paz 
GRANELA. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Central Falls—Textile Local 2384, Middle- 
town, Connecticut, meets weekly with manage- 
ment to discuss problems. All union men must 
be employed, new help must join local. It took 
about seven months to build up this relation- 
ship and it is now 100 per cent union shop. 
There is no increase in employment. The cot- 





FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


ton industry is very unsteady at present. Manu- 
facturers claim the process tax, southern com- 
petition and Japanese imports are hurting the 
market. There is a wave to cut wages all 
over New England. We expect to form educa- 
tional classes to better impress upon workers the 
need for unity and strength and building up 
their own agencies rather than leaning too much 
on outside agencies. We have a baby NRA bill 
presented in case the emergency act is scrapped. 
—WILLIAM BELANGER. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Gaffney—An agreement with employers has 
been secured by Local 1896 of the United Tex- 
tile Workers of America, but only for a com- 
paratively short period. We have not been suc- 
cessful in carrying on our educational program. 
We had expected help from the SERA but up 
to the present time nothing has been done. 
Unfair treatment of workers by employers and 
“stretch-out” system may be the cause of a few 
strikes in this locality in the near future.—T. E. 
PERKINS. 

Spartanburg—Our educational work is mak- 
ing headway. Every Monday night under Cen- 
tral Labor Union auspices a meeting is held 
and the attendance averages between three and 
four hundred. Good talks have been made. 
Strike trouble at mills and adjustments slow. 
Central Body is very active and keeping close 
watch on legislative matters——E. P. Berry. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Sioux Falls—Moving picture operators have 
had collective bargaining relations with em- 
ployers for fifteen years. A new agreement 
signed last September provided for a wage in- 
crease from $1.25 to $2.50 per week. Building 
industries have shown an increase in employ- 
ment. Bricklayers reported an increase of 25c 
per hour effective April ist. The Department 
of Vocational Education is conducting classes 
in blueprint reading, estimating and drawing. 
Workers of the Morrell Packing Plant struck 
on Mach 9. ‘Twenty-nine workers were dis- 
charged following strike. A hearing was held 
before the Regional Labor Board on March 
— but no decision has been rendered.—NELS 

RE. 


Watertown—Unemployment situation remains 
about the same. No reports of wage increases. 
Typographical Union has splendid working re- 
lations with Pick Printing Company. No special 
undertakings in workers education are under 
way. State Legislature failed to pass Child 
Labor Amendment, State NRA legislation and 
Fair Competition law. They did, however, 
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pass State re-employment law providing state 
funds to match Federal grants—A. T. Gu- 
BERTSON. 

TENNESSEE 


Jackson—Bakery and confectionery workers 
have been organized. I think that there will be 
a lot of activity in spring work here although 
it has begun on small scale. Wages have been 
cut on all government construction work.—W. I. 
CARRINGTON. 

Johnson City—The Rayon Weaving plant 
will start working presently and give employ- 
ment to 200 workers. The Empire Furniture 
Company will also resume activities and employ 
400 workers. We are having the usual general 
spring improvement in employment—D. C. 
Lone. 

Nashville—Printing Pressmen received sub- 
stantial increase on March 1 of this year. Ty- 
pographical Union here established collective 
bargaining relations with employers over forty 
years ago, but I am not familiar with all pro- 
visions of agreement. No educational projects 
under way, but a series of six lectures were 
given in this city a short time ago. The lectures 
were well attended. Child Labor Amendment 
was defeated.—E. E. Woopwarp. 


TEXAS 


Dallas—Employment in the construction in- 


dustry is better than for many months past. 
With construction work ahead for the 1936 Cen- 
tennial and due to begin in the next few weeks, 
employment figures in the building trade should 
take a big jump. As trade agreements under 
the Construction Code are approved in Wash- 
ington, we hope for an improvement in rates 
for building craftsmen. Rates for these work- 
ers have been very low here in the last two or 
three years. A workers’ education program 
has been under way in Dallas County since 
the first of the year. Classes are held five 
nights a week with an open forum one eve- 
ning each week. Current events, social legis- 
lation, economics and labor union history are 
the principal subjects. There is splendid op- 
portunity here for trade unionists to reach 
unorganized groups and we hope all unions 
will take advantage of it. 

A general strike in the garment manufac- 
turing industry normally employing between a 
thousand and fifteen hundred workers, is now 
in its third week. Pickets have been contin- 
ually harrassed by private and city police. 
Sweeping restraining orders issued by a Dis- 
trict Judge seriously menaces the success of 
the strike. There were about sixty employed 
in the factory here and approximately thirty 
walked out. Manufacturers have refused all 
efforts to settle—LAwreNnce R. TAYLor. 
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What is Money? 


Money assumes the character of 
its use. Ask a banker what money 
is and he will say that it is a com- 
modity—he buys and sells it. Ask 
the Secretary of the Treasury 
what money is and he will say it 
is a force—he distributes it and he 
observes that it makes the wheels 
of business go ’round. 

Ask the harried young heiress 
what money is and she will tell 
you it’s a curse—she never ceases 
to suffer notoriety, criticism, 
heartbreaks because of it. Ask the 
parish priest what money is and 
he will say it’s a blessing—he ob- 
serves how charitable gifts of 
money relieve hunger and dis- 
tress. 

Thus, when all the dictionaries 
have been examined and all the 
books about money have been 


read, one is astounded to discover 


that no one can say what money 
is. Like electricity, it defies de- 
scription. We know what money 
does, what its effect is, what laws 
govern its use, what kind of activ- 
ities it will keep going, what it 
will buy, what it will earn. But 
every human being’s description 
of money must of necessity be 
different, because every human 
being is different. Money means 
food to one, liberty to another, a 
new house to this one, and one 
more drink to the drunkard. 
Money is what you use it for, 
therefore, you can only describe 
the nature and character of money 
when you know the use to which 
it is being put. 

Household lends money mostly 


to relieve emergencies. What our 


money does is to give peace of 


mind to thousands upon thou- 
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sands of American families yearly. 
Thus we may be said to be deal- 
ing in “peace of mind” since 
money is best described in the 
terms of its use. 

On making this discovery— 
that what we were really dealing 
| inwas “peace of mind”—we went 
further in the development of this 
social service which we render. 
We employed a leading economist 
to study the American Family’s 
money problems and to find ways 
for housewives to put something 
aside for a rainy day. We discov- 
ered that the easiest way to do 


this was to buy more carefully— 
scientifically. This led to the issu- 
ance of our now famous “Better 
Buymanship” booklets—a series 
of 16, covering most of the things 


a family eats, wears or uses in any 


way. 
Hundreds write us that these 
booklets, together with our Budget 


Charts, show them how to stretch 
their dollars 20% further. This 
means a continuance of the “‘peace 
of mind” which our emergency 
loan created, because there is now 
money left over to provide against 
emergencies. 

If you would care to learn more 
about our service which operates 
in 171 cities under state laws and 
rates of interest, just request our 
booklets on “Money Manage- 
ment” or “The Household Loan 
Plan.” You will be amazed to dis- 
cover how that great 80 per cent 
of our population, which has no 
collateral or credit, weathers its 


financial storms. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 
And Subsidiaries 


**Your Doctor of Family Finances” 
919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


(Reprints of this series of advertisements will be 
mailed on request to our Division of Research.) 
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Harlingen—The Ice Workers Union in 
about eighteen months time secured recogni- 
tion of their union and a raise of $10 per 
month for the lowest paid men. The airplane 
mechanics have established a school where 
they attend classes two nights a week to im- 
prove their knowledge of their work. During 
the present session of the state legislature we 
had a district established covering our part 
of the state for a deputy labor commissioner.— 
Jack GREEN. 


Texarkana—It would be hard to say which 
unions have established the best collective bar- 
gaining relationships, but the Movie Opera- 
tors and Typographical Union are outstand- 
ing in the non-building trades and Electri- 
cians lead in the building trades. In 1921 the 
town was practically one-hundred per cent 
organized—a slump followed the shopmen’s 
strike, and the locals have been building up 
slowly since, signing contracts for hourly 
wages, rates per day, holidays, overtime, et 
cetera. The Electricians have lost only one 
member, maintained the same scale for five 
years, and control 90 per cent of the work 
in the district. Typographical Union secured 
a new two-year contract with the local news- 
paper calling for increase in hourly rate and 
reduction in hours. The Painters have stabi- 
lized their scale and with an increase in mem- 
All 
lines of work seem to be doing better. There 
is a marked increase in the building line 
in the last few weeks. The classes sponsored 
by the Central Body and held by Miss Brad- 
ford of the Workers Education Bureau, are 
doing a great deal of good. Forum meetings 
are held at the Labor Temple the last Wednes- 
day of each month. A program of entertain- 
ment precedes the forum. It is hoped to get 
national speakers in the future. Moving pic- 
tures are also being used. Child Labor bill 
was defeated.—CHARLEs J. MAUNSELL. 


Waco—Officials of the C. C. C. have stated 
that several new camps were being planned 
for Texas during the summer for Delta and 
Shelby counties. Employment has increased 
in East Texas and in Grayson, Dallas, Kauf- 
man, Limestone, Navarro, Ellis, Goliad and 
Uvalde counties in the West Texas district. 
C. W. A. has raised wages from 20c to 30c an 
hour, with an eight hour day. Night school 
classes for workers are being carried on.—B. 
F,. SHEAROD. 


bership have raised the general wage. 


UTAH 


Salt Lake City—Painters have negotiated 
a state wide agreement with employers under 
national construction code. They have been 
organized for 42 years. The Child Labor 
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Amendment was approved by the Legislature 
with a scant majority vote. There has been a 
slight increase in employment in private build- 
ing construction—F. A. NoLLer. 


WASHINGTON 


Bellingham—Over 22 per cent of the meat 
cutters in this locality have reported wage in- 
creases. Meat Cutters Local Union 247 ob- 
tained complete recognition of the union and a 
closed shop agreement several years ago. In- 
crease in employment has been noticed to 
some extent in lumber, fishing and building 
trades, together with a slight increase in 
wages. We are working for the approval of 
a city ordinance which will provide for the 
payment of the prevailing wage in all of its 
construction work. Organizer Leo Flynn is at 
present in charge of a strike in the furniture 
plant. The Union is asking for recognition 
of the union and an increase in wages.—c. E. 
ROANEY. 

Everett—The building industry has im- 
proved. A new pulp mill will be constructed 
in the near future and there is every evi- 
dence that it will be a union job. The West 
Coast Telephone Company has refused to sign 
an agreement with the telephone operators in 
spite of the efforts of Labor Commissioner 
E. P. Marsh who met with the management. 
We hope for approval of a 30 hour week bill 
on all state work and a better labor lien 
law.—H. G. WALTER. 

Port Angeles—At the present time the Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers have se- 
cured the best agreement. Their hourly pay 
roll was increased from two to five cents per 
hour. They are working on another agree- 
ment which will be more binding. Employ- 
ment has increased in the logging industry.— 
W. F. Kizsy. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston—The United Mine Workers be- 
cause of union shop provisions in agree- 
ments with employers keeps all employees or- 
ganized in trade unions. The chemical work- 
ers also have secured agreements with em- 
ployers which provide for seniority rights, 
vacations with pay and many other advan- 
tages which are truly helpful. Employment is 
increasing in the mining industry slowly. 
There has been quite an increase in the chemi- 
cal industry and this will continue. Two hun- 
dred new workers are doing construction work 
for the Carbon and Carbide Chemical Co. 
The employees of the Belle Alkali Chemical 
Company received an advance of 3c an hour. 
The labor chatauqua which the American 
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Warning to Advertisers! 


Protect yourself from being defrauded. Read the fallowing Report 
of the Executive Council and action of the Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, at Scranton, Pa., on December 14, I1QOZ, in 
reference to DECEPTIVE PUBLICATIONS: -:. -@es 











NUMBER of souvenir books have been published in which the name of the American Federation 
of Labor has been used without authority or sanction of any kind from either the American 
Federation of Labor or its officers. The good name of our movement is thereby impaired, the 

interests of our fellow-workers injured, and fair-minded business men im upon and deceived. 
During the year we have endeavored to impress upon all that the only publication in which advertise- 
ments are received is our official monthly magazine, the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST; and we have also 
endeavored to influence a more straightforward course by those who have transgressed in the direction 
indicated. In this particular we have not been as successful as we should be pleased to be enabled to 
report to you. However, we are more concerned with the future than the past; and in order to be 
helpful in eliminating this cause of grievous complaint, we make the following recommendations: 

First—That we shall insist that no body of organized labor, nor shall any person issue a souvenir 
book claiming that such book or any other publication is issued for or on behalf ef the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Seconp—That any city chosen by a convention of the American Federation of Labor to hold the 
convention following shall not directly or indirectly through its Central Labor Union or otherwise issue 
a souvenir book claiming that such book is issued for or on behalf of the American Federation of Labor. 

THtrRD—That in ¢he event of any such souvenir book being projected or about to be issued, directly 
or indirectly, by the Central Labor body in the city in which the convention was selected to be held, in 
violation of the letter and spirit of these recommendations, the Executive Council may change the city 
1 og the convention is to be held to the one which received the next highest number of votes for 
that honor. 

FourtH—That the Executive Council is hereby directed to prosecute any person or persons in the 
courts who shall in any way issue souvenir books, directories, or other publications in which the name 
of the American Federation of Labor is used as publisher, owner or beneficiary. 

FirtH—That it be again emphasized that the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST is the official monthly 
magazine of the American Federation of Labor, and is the only publication in which advertisements 
are received. EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, A. F. OF L. 





Report of Committee to Convention on the Above Report 


Perhaps there has been no more prolific source of dishonesty perpetrated in the name of organized 
[ Gnecr . 


labor than that involved in the publication of souvenir books. upulous projectors have victim- 
ized merchants and other friends of the movement in a most shameful fashion, and your committee 
heartily agrees with the strictures of the Executive Council upon the subject. We emphatically agree 
with the suggestions offered as a remedy and recommend their adoption. As an 
additional means to this end we would recommend that there be published in a 
conspicuous place in each issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST a notice to the 
effect that the American Federation of Labor is not sponsor nor interested in any 
souvenir publication of any kind. 
uaa by the Convention of the American Federation of Labor, December 
14, 1901. 
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Federation of Labor put on for one week in 
Parkersburg was very successful. Other Cen- 
tral Labor Unions are undertaking educa- 
tional programs and many prominent speak- 
ers have delivered addresses on labor mat- 
ters at their meetings. The West Virginia 
Legislature has very materially improved and 
strengthened the compensation laws, the state 
N. R. A. law through the united effort of la- 
bor. We also prevented a reduction in the 
salaries of school teachers, and as a result 
teachers are organizing—THOMAS CAIRNS. 

Fairmont—The International Association of 
Machinists secured an agreement from 1920 
to 1925 with the A. B. Knight Co. which has 
not since been changed. This company manu- 
factures glass making machinery which is 
shipped all over the world. There has been 
no additional employment. The soft coal in- 
dustry is working more hours weekly but it 
has not added any more workers to its force. 
The truck companies work their men the long- 
est, from 12 to twenty hours a day. The rail- 
roads have restored part of the reduction in 
salaries. The Central Bodies are carrying on 
an educational program and a campaign to 
promote the use of the union label.—H. A. 
ALLTopP. 

WISCONSIN 


Kenosha—Executive boards of all federal 
labor unions have been meeting to discuss or- 
ganization of other plants, working conditions 
in the different factories, economic conditions 
and all things which will be beneficial to 
workingmen. This united effort will be very 
advantageous to the organized labor move- 
ment of the city. Bargaining committees of 
all locals are functioning well—Guitpert E. 
FECHNER. 

Milwaukee—Meat Cutters Local Union 73 
obtained an agreement with employers pro- 
viding for an eight hour day and a weekly 
wage of $27.50 to $35.00. One year ago these 
men were receiving from $15 to $20 weekly 
wage. There has been no increase in wages 
or employment. A packing company closed 
down and placed 60 workers on relief roll. 
We hope the bill on chain stores will be de- 
feated in the Legislature. This bill if ap- 
proved would throw a lot of our workers out 
of work.—W. R. MANSFIELD. 

Oshkosh—Local Union 167, I. A. T. S. E., 
has had a union agreement with its employers 
for twelve years. The outstanding provi- 
sions in this agreement provide for a 38 hour 
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week (five years old) and no projectionist can 
work over this figure. There is also a provi- 
sion that “regardless of whether or not, the 
theatre is leased or otherwise, the contracting 
parties ... will not lease... without guar- 
anteeing salaries... and without requiring 
the proper number of stagehands and pro- 
jectionists ...” There has been a slight in- 
crease in employment especially among the 
sash, door and blind manufacturing concerns, 
the bar and fixture manufacturing and the 
trucking parts manufacturing. The trucking 
manufacturing concern increased their piece- 
work rate 10 per cent and increased various 
individual day rates slightly. Joseph A. Pad- 
way, Milwaukee attorney, was the final 
speaker brought to this locality by the Oshkosh 
Trades and Labor Council for the labor in- 
stitute programs held every weekend. He 
talked on “Legal Aspects of Labor Problems.” 
The labor institute programs in Oshkosh have 
been held every week beginning with the first 
Sunday in March. Speakers have been D. D. 
Lescohier, University of Wisconsin econo- 
mist; Harold M. Groves of the University 
of Wisconsin and also a member of the Wis- 
consin tax commission; and David Sigman, 
member of the Wisconsin assembly. These 
meetings have been open to the general public 
without charge, as a part of the program of 
organized labor to present its principles to the 
public—James Hart. 

Racine—Typographical Union and Motion 
Picture Operators both have splendid agree- 
ments and control the right to hire and fire. 
I could not say which unions have best col- 
lective bargaining relations. Wisconsin In- 
dustrial Union, an independent organization, 
went on strike at the Case Threshing Com- 
pany, 2100 men involved. Ushers and cashiers 
signed contgact with an independent theatre 
owner recognizing their local union.—STEVEN 
J. Tuomas, 

Unions have been able to boost their wage 
scale above the code wage scales except the 
Ushers, Doormen and Cashiers Local Union No. 
18784 which still works under the code hours 
and wages. Collective bargaining relations with 
employers have been fairly well established in 
this locality. We have been able to better adjust 
difficulties with employers without the help of 
compliance machinery. Scrap iron and waste 
material workers are negotiating an agreement 
with employers.—Wwa. H. Sommers. 





